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Sometimes  when  conditions  aren’t  the  best  for  hshing 
flies,  a  small  inline  spinner  is  a  great  option  for  the 
light-line  enthusiast. 
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written  by  John  Manuel  |  photographed  by  Mark  Buckler 

Wildlite  surrounds  this  newly  opened  lighthouse  on 
Bodie  Island. 
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written  by  Beau  Beasley  |  photographed  by  Chip  Laughton 

The  options  are  many  for  anglers  when  they  visit  the 
Tuckasegee  River. 
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written  by  Mike  Zlotnicki  |  photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

The  commission  is  utilizing  an  invasive  forage  base  to 
grow  big  trout  for  anglers. 
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the  heart  of  every  happy  hsherman,  lives  the 
spirit  of  a  curious  boy  or  girl.  A  happy  hsherman 
is  one  who  enjoys  the  trip,  whether  the  catching  is  great 
or  inconsequential.  Oftentimes,  for  the  happy  hsherman, 
the  curious  spirit  of  childhood  takes  him  by  the  hand 
and  leads  him  astray  from  hshing  altogether,  exploring 
here  and  there,  watching  a  woodpecker  excavate  a  tree, 
picking  up  odd  rocks  and  interesting  pieces  of  wood 
to  stick  in  his  pockets.  Sometimes  it’s  just  sitting  and 
wondering  where  the  faint  remains  of  this  forest  road 
used  to  lead  to  and  why  it  no  longer  leads  anywhere, 
except  in  the  paths  of  his  own  imaginings. 

I  think  this  curiosity  and  piddling  often  are  con¬ 
nected,  although  I've  not  made  a  study  of  it.  The  same 
person  who  sets  out  to  perform  a  task  and  four  hours  later  hasn’t  gotten  to  it,  is  full  of 
that  childhood  curiosity.  1  know  well  how  it  goes.  You  start  to  do  this  one  thing  you’ve 
been  meaning  to  do,  and  you  hnd  this  other  thing.  “1  meant  to  take  care  of  this  hve  years 
ago.”  And  off  you  go.  It  can  be  a  fabulous  adventure,  although  often  maddening  for  those 
who  profess  to  love  us. 

For  me  the  great  adventure  in  fishing  is  exploring  new  water.  Nothing  is  as  alluring  as 
the  bend  in  a  creek,  and  the  next  bend  and  the  next.  I’ll  hsh  the  water,  but  often  it’s  the 
joy  of  seeing  something  new,  although  most  times  what’s  beyond  the  bend  isn’t  much 
different  than  what’s  been  beyond  the  bend  of  hundreds  of  other  bends  I’ve  seen.  But 
it  might  be. 

When  I  was  a  boy  1  had  a  creek  to  play  with,  although  calling  it  a  creek  is  generous. 

It  was  a  wet-weather  little  piece  of  water  that  ran  a  few  miles  behind  our  house  and  emptied 
into  Kerr  Lake.  I  walked  every  foot  of  it,  and  once,  in  my  pirate  days,  buried  a  Sanka  jar 
full  of  play  money  behind  a  waterfall  (it  was  all  of  a  foot  high).  I  never  returned  for  it. 

One  day  I  decided  to  track  the  little  creek  to  its  source  and  set  off  on  my  adventure. 
Not  much  more  than  a  mile  north  of  our  house,  I  found  the  source,  which  was  only  a  large 
seep  among  wet,  blackened  leaves.  I’m  not  sure  what  I  expected,  except  something  dif¬ 
ferent  than  what  I  found.  I’m  still  unsure  if  that  was  a  disappointment  or  a  revelation. 
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Waterfowl  Memories 

This  fine  article  (“North  Carolina's  Unsung 
Goose”)  revived  fond  personal  memories.  In 
1965  three  single  guys  and  Gordon  Watts,  an 
engineer  at  Kodak  and  a  prominent  bass  fisher¬ 
man  in  the  Lake  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  River 
(New  York)  area,  designed  and  built  the  first 
floating  duck  blind  used  in  the  Gape  Vincent 
area  of  the  river.  We  hunted  at  least  three  days 
each  week  from  Oct.  1  through  freeze-up 
(around  Dec.  1).  For  six  years  we  enjoyed 
extraordinary  hunting. 

Brant  would  visit  us  several  times  a  year,  and 
we  found  them  to  be  easier  to  kill  than  geese 
or  even  big  divers  like  canvasbacks  and  red¬ 
heads.  We  also  found  the  brant,  early  in  their 
migration,  to  be  excellent  table  fare. 

These  birds  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  some 
taken  in  the  late  1950s  while  hunting  with  my 
father  on  Shinnecock  Bay  out  of  Riverhead, 
Long  Island.  Brant  taken  there,  incidental  to 
a  shoreblind  hunt  for  black  ducks  and  other 
puddlers,  were  inedible.  Our  guide  said  these 
birds  had  been  eating  "sea  cabbage”and  their 
flesh  gave  off  an  unpleasant  odor.  Sad  to  say, 
we  regretted  the  dead  birds  could  neither  be 
revived  nor  consumed.  Joe  Fuller  did  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  setting  out  the  primary  foods  for 
these  little  geese,  but  there  was  no  mention  in 
the  article  of  their  value  as  table  fare. 

Was  our  experience  unusual  or  do  diet  var¬ 
iations  during  migrations  impact  edibility? 

Gordon  Watts  invented  a  plastic  bait  used 
to  fish  for  smallmouth  in  the  area  where  the 


river  met  Lake  Ontario.  He 
was  a  bane  to  all  the  pro¬ 
fessional  guides  in  the  area 
because  he  regularly  returned 
to  shore  well  before  the 
guides  and  their  clients 
caught  their  limits.  A  modest 
man,  well  before  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  plastics,  he 
(and  the  three  of  us  as  his 
students)  was  asked  often  by 
Dr.  E.B.  Stone,  the  chief  biol¬ 
ogist  for  the  New  York  Gon- 
servation  Dept.,  to  catch, 
record  and  return  bass  caught 
at  locations  throughout  the  area.  Data  derived 
from  examining  these  fish,  and  later  from  water- 
fowl  we  were  asked  to  send  to  Dr.  Stone,  were 
used  to  measure  mercury  and  other  hazardous 
chemical  content  in  the  watershed.  A  portion 
of  the  1,000  Islands  fishery  was  actually  closed 
for  one  year  after  Dr.  Stone's  research  revealed 
high  mercury  content  in  the  bass. 

Sadly,  as  one  might  expect,  the  economic 
impact  of  the  fishing  ban  resulted  in  its  being 
removed  after  one  year.  That  was  in  the  late 
1960s.  Are  there  situations  such  as  this  going 
on  today? 

John  Arfmann 
Lewisville 

Telling  Outdoor  Tales 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dean,  thank  you  both  for 
sharing  your  trips  and  adventures  with  readers 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  each  copy.  Your 
stories  are  always  great;  you  both  describe  the 
great  outdoors  so  magnificently.  Fishing  is 
a  great  sport,  moving  about  looking  for  that 
particular  just-right  spot  —  maybe  it's  just  up 
river  a  little  farther.  Seeing  all  you  see,  hearing 
all  nature  has  to  offer  out  there,  the  sounds  of 
water  rustling  by,  the  thoughts  and  beauty  of 
it  all.  Even  the  ripple  of  the  water  in  a  pond 
when  a  fish  is  caught  thrills  us  all.  Take  a  child 
fishing  —  shows  them  how  for  future  trips.  We 
should  tell  them  our  lifetime  tales  of  fishing 
adventures  to  enlighten  their  hearts  for  the 
sport.  Please,  keep  the  stories  coming  guys. 


Also,  this  year's  2014  photo  competition  pic¬ 
tures  are  some  of  the  best  we've  seen.  Who 
can  do  better? 

Frank  McSwain 
Lincointon 

Close,  But  Not  the  Right  Frog 

I  always  enjoy  seeing  the  winning  photos  in 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina’s  annual  Photo  Gom- 
petition.  The  winning  photo  for  the  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians  category  certainly  deserved 
the  prize,  but  perhaps  the  editors  should  have 
noticed  that  the  frog  was  a  green  frog,  Rana 
(Lithobates)  clamitans,  and  not  a  bullfrog,  Rana 
(Lithobates)  catesbeiana.  The  giveaway  is  the 
fold  of  skin  extending  from  the  ear  along  the 
frog's  side  parallel  to  its  spine,  the  so-called 
dorsolateral  fold  (a  line  or  ridge  of  glandular 
tissue).  Bullfrogs  do  not  have  them.  These  two 
species  look  very  similar,  but  the  presence  (or 
absence)  of  the  dorsolateral  folds  is  often  fairly 
easy  to  see  in  the  field.  Gompare  the  photos  on 
pp.  145  and  146  in  “Amphibians  and  Reptiles 
of  the  Garolinas  and  Virginia”,  2nd  ed.,  by 
Beane,  Braswell,  Mitchell,  Palmer  Er  Harrison. 

Ralph  Tramontane 

Morehead  City 


An  Annoying  Term 

I  am  in  my  70s  and  grew  up  on  a  large  farm  in 
Georgia.  My  uncles  were  fly-fishermen  and 
quail  hunters.  I  have  revered  the  outdoors  and 
magnificent  game  of  all  species.  This  brings  me 
to  the  newly  coined  term  “harvest''which  I  pre¬ 
sume  is  the  now  politically  correct  expression  for 
a  successful  hunt.  This  term  grates  on  my  being 
like  an  electric  shock  every  time  I  am  reading 
an  article  and  out  it  jumps  from  the  page. 

I  feel  it  degrading  to  any  wonderful  creature 
that  it  is  connected  with  to  safely  convey  that 
no  harm  was  done.  It  has  no  such  conveyance  to 
me  however,  we  do  not  “harvest”  these  forest 
and  stream  dwellers  as  if  they  were  ears  of  corn. 

I  realize  we  do  have  game  management  pro¬ 
grams  in  place,  but  we  are  not  the  creators  nor 
should  these  programs  imply  a  yearly  crop. 

John  Partin 
Pine  Knoll  Shores 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  Mail  Service  Center, 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712.  Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen /or  publication  maybe  edited  for  clarity  and  length.  Editor 
Jim  l/l/ilson  may  be  reached  at  919-707-0177  and  /Associate  Editor  Mike  Zlotnicki  at  919-707-0175.  To  subscribe  call  1-800-786-2721. 
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Written  by  Marty  Shaffner 
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I  was  sitting  with  my  back 
against  the  trunk  of  a  poplar 

tree  along  the  edge  of  a  clover  patch 
when  suddenly  I  was  snapped  out  of 
my  sleep-deprived  trance  by  the  sound 
of  a  muffled  gobble.  My  frame  of  mind 
was  like  the  weather  that  morning,  a  little  bit 
foggy  due  to  the  many  mornings  of  rising  early 
and  hiking  the  ridges.  The  gobble  came  a  little 
later  than  toms  usually  sound  off  at  this  point 
in  the  season,  but  I  was  still  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  first  problem  was  I  wasn’t  sure  of  the 
tom’s  exact  location,  just  his  general  direction. 
Another  problem  was  that  during  this  turkey 
season  gobbles  had  been  few,  so  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  bird  would  gobble  again.  I 
started  making  my  way  in  his  direction  as  qui¬ 
etly  as  I  could  for  fear  of  bumping  him.  It  was 
late  in  the  season  and  as  i  had  painfully  learned 
the  hard  way,  the  heavy  leaf  canopy  of  late  sea¬ 
son  can  make  a  gobbler  sound  farther  away 
than  he  really  is. 


\ ; 
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Sometimes  less  is  more  when  dealing 
with  silent  toms.  Years  of  hunting  pres¬ 
sure  have  made  some  birds  call-wise,  and 
light  calling  can  be  more  effective  than 
calling  loud  and  often.  Scouting,  persist¬ 
ence  and  mobility  are  needed  when  the 
turkey  woods  are  silent. 


About  the  time  I  reached  the  other  side  of 
the  food  plot,  I  paused  to  listen,  and  as  if  on 
cue  the  tom  gobbled  again.  This  time  I  got  a 
good  reading  on  his  location  and  sure  enough 
he  was  much  closer  than  he  had  sounded  ini¬ 
tially.  I  had  a  good  clear  four-wheeler  road  in 
front  of  me  on  which  to  make  my  way  into 
position.  I  thought  that  1  needed  to  make  it 
another  15  yards  farther  down  the  old  road 
and  hoped  1  wouldn’t  get  busted  by  the  tom 
in  the  process.  Just  as  I  settled  in  against  the 
red  oak  tree  that  had  been  my  goal,  the  turkey 
gobbled  again.  This  let  me  know  two  things: 
he  hadn’t  been  spooked  and  he  was  roosted 
really  close,  probably  less  than  75  yards  away. 

1  remember  thinking  as  he  gobbled  for  a 
fourth  time  that  he  was  gobbling  more  than 
he  had  an)'  morning  I  had  hunted  him.  I  also 
remember  thinking,  ‘T  can’t  screw  this  up!” 


A  few  minutes  and  a  couple  of  more  gobbles 
later  he  turned  on  the  limb  to  face  me  and 
gobbled  again,  and  when  he  did  he  sounded 
like  I  could  reach  out  and  touch  him.  I  knew 
when  he  turned  around  on  the  limb  he  was 
preparing  to  fly  down  in  my  direction,  or  at 
least  I  hoped  he  was.  My  plan  was  to  give  him 
a  few  light  calls  just  as  he  hew  down.  It  wasn’t 
long  until  I  heard  the  beating  of  his  wings,  and 
I  quickly  hit  him  with  three  yelps  as  lightly  as 
1  could  and  with  my  head  turned  up  the  road 
away  from  him.  The  first  yelp  left  my  mouth 
when  he  was  still  in  the  air;  the  second  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  rustling  of  leaves  as  the  gobbler 
hit  the  forest  floor.  I  could  picture  the  tom 
standing  in  the  leaves  of  the  steep  hardwood 
ridge  with  his  head  cocked  as  he  digested  the 
sound  of  my  third  and  final  yelp. 


No  gobble  rang  out  in  response  to  my 
muted  yelps,  but  I  didn’t  expect  one.  We  were 
both  done  making  noise,  if  it  happened  it 
would  be  up  to  him  because  he  knew  where 
1  was  and  more  calling  could  hurt  my  chances 
more  than  helping  it.  When  I  picked  out  my 
spot  to  set  up  I  saw  a  small  swag  in  the  ter¬ 
rain  that  looked  like  a  natural  funnel  for  the 
gobbler  to  make  his  way  onto  the  four-wheeler 
road  to  take  a  look  around  for  the  coy  hen  he 
had  heard.  I  had  been  nestled  in  looking 
clown  the  barrel  of  the  Beretta  390  with  the 
bead  trained  on  that  exact  spot  ever  since  I 
had  hnished  with  my  call.  It  seemed  like  an 
eternity  but  was  probably  only  a  minute  or 
two  at  most  when  the  tom  appeared  out  of 
the  light  fog  right  in  front  of  my  gun  barrel. 
He  made  two  more  steps  into  the  road  and 
craned  his  neck  high  to  look  in  my  direction, 
but  saw  no  hen  and  slowly 
turned  to  leave  on  the  same 
path  he  came.  The  stillness 
of  the  foggy  morning  air  was 
shattered  by  the  report  of  the 
Beretta  before  he  could  make 
it  out  of  the  road  bed.  As  I 
stood  over  the  gobbler  reflect¬ 
ing  on  how  thankful  I  was  for 
my  hunt,  1  looked  at  my  watch 
and  to  my  surprise  it  was  only 
6:38  a.m.  It  took  only  approx¬ 
imately  18  minutes  to  turn  my 
turkey  hunting  season  from  a  dud  to  a  dandy. 

1  call  the  2014  spring  turkey  season  the 
season  of  silence,  and  from  almost  everyone 
I’ve  talked  with  I  was  not  alone  in  being  met 
by  silence  more  mornings  than  not.  1  know 
there  are  hunters  who  heard  a  tom  gobble, 
set  up  on  him,  made  a  few  calls  and  the  bird 
came  in  like  they  were  reeling  him  in  with  a 
fishing  rod.  Most  of  these  birds  are  2-year-old 
gobblers,  and  they  are  around  every  season 
but  last  season  they  seemed  to  be  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  Our  season  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
North  Carolina  opened  just  after  the  hrst  peak 
in  gobbling  activity  ended,  but  the  second 
peak  didn't  arrive  until  after  the  season  ended. 
The  second  peak  usually  begins  when  the 
hens  start  setting,  but  our  season  ended  with 
almost  all  the  boss  gobblers  still  with  hens. 


So  what  are  hunters  to  do  when  they  are 
faced  with  gobblers  that  won’t  gobble?  You 
can  change  your  tactics  or  you  can  hope  to 
run  into  one  of  those  suicidal  2-year-old  birds. 
If  you’re  banking  on  the  latter  happening,  1 
hope  you  feel  lucky  because  the  odds  are 
against  you.  Every  time  they  draw  the  lottery 
somebody  wins,  but  the  odds  are  it  won’t  be 
you.  The  same  can  be  said  for  running  over 
a  hot  2-year-old  tom.  Another  thing  is  that  a 
lot  of  2 -year-old  birds  are  silent  themselves 
after  being  beat  up  and  bullied  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  gobbler  in  tbe  area.  So  what  are  we  to 
do  when  you  are  met  with  silence  or  only  a 
lone  gobble  or  two  at  hrst  light  and  then 
silence  morning  after  morning?  I’m  a  hrm 
believer  that  if  what  you’re  doing  in  either 
hunting  or  hshing  isn’t  working,  you  need 
to  change  tactics. 

They  call  it  turkey  hunting  not  turkey 
calling.  Turkey  calling  is  only  a  small  part  of 
turkey  hunting  and  calling  can  often  hurt  you 
as  much  or  more  than  not  calling.  A  lot  of 
hunters  leave  the  hunting  part  out  of  it  when 
pursuing  wild  turkeys  and  rely  only  on  calling 
to  try  to  harvest  their  bird.  That’s  a  big  mis¬ 
take.  1  know  because  I  used  to  be  one  of  those 
guys.  I  started  hunting  turkeys  in  the  early 
1980s  during  the  second  year  my  area  had  a 
season.  The  hunting  back  then  was  as  easy 
as  turkey  hunting  gets.  The  only  scouting  I 
did  was  to  ride  around  and  look  for  turkeys  to 
see  what  areas  had  turkeys.  Then  I’d  go  back 
and  be  in  a  good  spot  to  listen  for  a  turkey  to 
gobble,  and  when  1  heard  one  I’d  go  to  him, 
set  up  and  try  to  call  him  in.  If  he  didn’t  come 
in  I’d  go  walk  around  doing  the  “cutt  and  run” 
technique  of  walking  to  a  spot  and  making 
loud  sharp  yelps  or  cutting  loudly  in  hopes 
of  getting  a  bird  to  answer. 

This  worked  for  a  while,  but  as  the  years 
passed  and  hunting  pressure  increased,  my 
success  rate  went  down,  but  1  still  managed 
to  harvest  birds  by  pure  persistence  and  lots 
of  time  in  the  woods.  Eventually  I’d  run  across 
a  cooperative  hot  gobbler  and  punch  a  tag  or 
two.  Then  I  took  a  hiatus  from  turkey  hunting 
for  several  years  due  to  a  lack  of  places  to  hunt 
and  having  little  spare  time  during  the  spring 
due  to  being  a  fishing  guide.  About  six  years 
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ago  I  started  back  pursuing  spring  gobblers 
and  it  was  a  remarkably  different  game  than 
when  1  left. 

The  wild  turkey  population  was  down 
because  of  bad  hatches  for  several  years  and 
the  increase  in  the  coyote  population,  add  to 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  hunting  pressure 
and  that  meant  educated  birds  and  fewer  of 
them.  I  quickly  learned  that  “less  is  more” 
most  of  the  time  when  it  comes  to  calling, 
especially  when  dealing  with  older  call-shy 
birds.  How  often  have  you  seen  hens  yelping 
and  cutting  loud  and  aggressively  yet  no  gob¬ 
bler  answered  them,  much  less  came  to  them. 
If  a  silent  gobbler  will  not  answer  the  real 
thing,  why  do  we  as  hunters  think  we  can  call 
so  good  and  convincingly  that  we  can  coerce 
a  gobble  out  of  him?  There  is  a  time  for  loud 
aggressive  calling,  but  dealing  with  silent  gob¬ 
blers  usually  is  not  one  of  them.  A  few  low 
seductive  calls  given  at  the  right  time  from 
the  right  place  and  healthy  doses  of  silence  is 
most  often  the  order  of  the  day.  The  key  is  set¬ 
ting  up  and  making  these  few  calls  from  the 


right  place.  Just  as  in  real  estate  the  three  most 
important  things  are  location,  location,  loca¬ 
tion  and  then  calling  done  sparingly. 

The  big  ejnestion  is  that  if  a  tom  is  silent 
how  do  you  know  where  the  right  location  is? 
At  the  beginning  of  your  journey  to  harvest 
your  bird,  you  may  not.  You  should  start  with 
preseason  scouting  that  may  evolve  into  in 
season  scouting/ hunting  as  you  go.  Start  by 
listening  in  the  preseason  for  toms  to  gobble 
from  the  roost.  You  may  only  hear  him  gobble 
once  a  morning  every  few  days,  but  make  a 
mental  note  of  the  exact  area  you  hear  him 
gobbling  from  to  see  if  he  is  roosting  in  the 
same  spot.  Almost  all  gobblers,  even  if  mostly 
silent,  will  occasionally  gobble  from  cither 
the  roost  or  from  their  early  morning  strut 
zone.  Every  gobble  you  hear  is  precious,  take 
note  of  every  one  as  to  where  the  tom  was  and 
when  he  was  there.  If  his  gobble  was  very 
early  you  can  assume  he  was  on  the  roost, 
which  is  most  common  of  quiet  toms. 

There  will  be  a  handful  of  mornings  that 
are  just  so  nice  even  the  most  tight-lipped 


bird  will  let  a  gobble  slip.  Sometimes  a  little 
later  m  the  season  as  the  hens  begin  to  go  lay 
in  the  afternoon  he  may  find  himself  without  a 
hen  near  him  and  he  may  gobble  one  time  to 
make  sure  they  know  where  he  is.  Either  way,  if 
you  ean  hnd  the  area,  get  in  and  set  up  before 
lly-down  time,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  at  least  you  can  gain  more  knowledge 
and  can  apply  it  to  your  next  hunt.  You  will 
have  to  slip  in  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
in  order  to  not  get  busted  by  the  tom  (or  his 
hens).  If  you  do  get  busted  you  may  have  to 
start  all  over  on  your  scouting  because  the 
tom  may  abandon  the  spot  or  cease  what  little 
gobbling  he  has  been  doing.  At  best  you  just 
added  to  his  wariness.  11  you  can  get  in  close 
enough  to  hear  him  lly  down  undetected  you 
can  often  learn  a  lot  about  the  tom  even  if  you 
don’t  harvest  him  the  hrst  morning.  You  may 
learn  how  many  hens  he  has  and  in  what 
direction  he  moves  off  after  hying  down. 

It  the  rare  gobble  being  heard  is  a  little  later 
in  the  morning,  you  may  have  diseovered  his 
early  morning  strut  zone  instead  of  his  roost. 
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Just  because  you  haven’t  heard  a  gobble 
it  doesn't  mean  there's  not  a  tom  in  the 
area.  Setting  up  on  strutting  zones  like 
agricultural  fields  and  food  plots  later  in 
the  morning  is  a  good  strategy. 
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which  is  often  even  better.  You  can  get  in  and 
get  set  up,  again  very  early  and  after  fly  down 
give  a  very  few  soft  yelps  and  shut  up!  You  are 
already  where  he  wants  to  be,  so  just  be  quiet 
and  still  and  wait  him  out;  he  should  show  up 
before  too  long.  You  may  think  that  if  you’re 
setting  up  in  a  strut  zone  you  don’t  have  to  be 
as  early  as  if  you  were  setting  up  on  the  roost, 
but  you  should.  Some  gobblers  pitch  off  the 
roost  and  sail  to  their  strut  zones  and  some 
don’t,  but  you  don’t  know  what  your  bird  does 
so  be  prepared.  Just  because  you  may  have 
heard  his  gobble  a  little  later  in  the  morning 
doesn’t  mean  he  wasn’t  strutting  for  a  while 
and  after  no  hen  showed  up  he  eouldn’t  resist 
sounding  out  one  gobble  just  to  let  all  the 
girls  know  where  he  was.  If  you  suspect  the 
bird  was  in  a  strut  zone  when  he  gobbled, 
mark  the  area  mentally  and  if  you  know  the 
area,  think  if  there  are  any  pastures,  helds, 
food  plots,  logging  roads  or  big  open  ridges 
in  that  area.  A  big  tom  loves  to  strut  in  these 
areas  so  he  can  be  seen  by  hens  from  a  dis- 
tanee.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  area, 
slip  in  during  midday  or  afternoon  and  look 
for  sueh  topographical  features  to  give  you 
clues  as  to  where  he  is  strutting.  While  there 
look  for  a  good  plaee  to  set  up  and  mark  it 
mentally  with  a  good  landmark,  remember¬ 
ing  that  features  look  different  in  the  dark. 

Now  we  come  to  birds  that  don’t  gobble 
at  all.  If  you  are  greeted  by  complete  silence 
morning  after  morning  you  will  have  to  loeate 
birds  either  visually  or  by  sign.  Set  up  and 
watch  food  plots  and  helds  in  the  afternoons 
to  spot  birds  bugging  and  picking  greens  to 
pinpoint  gobblers  by  eye  and  walk  hardwood 
ridges  looking  for  scratching.  If  your  sign  was 
located  in  wooded  terrain  slip  in,  again  very 
early,  and  listen  closely  because  turkeys  make 
noises  other  than  gobbling.  You  are  listening 
for  hens  tree  ealling  or  cackling  when  they  fly 
down  and  also  the  flapping  of  wings  as  birds 
leave  the  roost.  If  you  hear  nothing  you  can 
call  sparingly  and  hope  a  tom  slips  in,  but  be 
prepared  for  a  long  wait,  li  no  birds  were  close 
enough  to  hear  lly  down  on  a  quiet  morning, 
it  will  probably  be  a  while  before  a  gobbler 
shows  up. 


If  you  have  the  patience  and  can  sit 
motionless  for  long  periods,  this  technique 
of  blind  calling  can  be  deadly  espeeially  late 
morning  and  midday.  If  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  spot  birds  in  helds,  decoys  can  be 
very  effective.  Set  up  in  the  held  or  open 
area  with  one  or  more  decoys  and  again  call 
sparingly  and  wait,  but  make  sure  to  pay 
attention  to  safety  rules  when  using  decoys. 
As  you  spend  more  time  hunting  silent  toms 
you  will  hnd  patience  is  the  best  piece  of  gear 
you  can  bring  with  you.  You  might  get  lucky, 
make  a  few  calls  and  have  a  gobbler  waltz 
right  in,  but  odds  are  you’re  in  for  a  long  wait 
and  more  times  than  not  an  unproductive 
wait  to  boot. 

Even  if  you  hear  a  tom  gobbling  his  head 
off  from  the  roost,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  time  do  you  call  him  in.  The  odds  are  even 
more  against  you  when  blind  calling.  There 
eould  be  a  tom  just  over  the  hill  or  he  could  be 
a  half  mile  away,  and  even  if  one  hears  your 
calls  he  may  not  be  interested,  but  your  odds 
are  better  than  going  home.  A  hunter’s  only 
other  option  is  to  wait  them  out  until  later  in 
the  season.  That  is  the  only  good  thing  about 
having  not  scored  early  in  the  season:  the  later 
in  the  season  it  gets,  the  better  your  odds  that 
a  silent  tom  will  gobble  a  little.  Hens  start  to 
set  and  the  ones  that  haven’t  are  laying  and 
often  late  in  returning  to  the  harem  in  the 
morning.  A  lonely  tom  is  much  more  likely  to 
gobble.  Remember  the  tom  1  reminisced  about 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article?  1  harvested 
this  bird  by  a  combination  of  in-season  scout¬ 
ing  and  being  patient,  persistent  and  not  over 
ealling  to  a  shy  bird.  Hunting  silent  toms  isn’t 
nearly  as  fun  to  me  as  hunting  birds  that  gob¬ 
ble,  but  suceess  can  be  had  by  the  hunter  with 
perseverance  and  patienee,  who  scouts  things 
out  and  practices  good  woodsmanship.  Next 
time  you  are  met  with  silenee  in  the  spring 
woods,  don’t  give  up,  just  start  scouting  and 
hunting  more  than  you  call  and  you  might 
just  earn  a  long-spurred  trophy  gobbler  you’ll 
be  proud  of.  ^ 

Marty  Shajjner  is  a  longtime  contributor  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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IN  QUICK 


At  Sandhilh  Game  Land, 

HunterA  and  Hounds  Hearken  to  the  Horn 


written  by  Mike  Mar^h 
photographed  by  MeliJ^a  McGaw 


Abound  howls.  A  rider  hearkens. 

Off  goes  the  hound.  Off  goes  the 
rider,  a  streak  of  red  atop  a  buck¬ 
skin  quarter  horse,  as  visible  against  the  dun- 
dormant  wiregrass  and  drizzle-dampened 
greenery  of  a  longleaf  forest  as  the  spark  from 
a  fatwood  fire  exploding  against  the  dawn. 

Other  riders  join  the  chase,  some  galloping 
their  horses  hard  in  an  attempt  to  get  ahead 
of  the  hounds,  others  moving  at  loping  speed 
along  the  roads  and  trailing  far  behind.  Ahead 
of  the  hounds  is  a  fox — perhaps  red,  perhaps 
gray.  But  a  coyote  or  bobcat  could  also  be  lead¬ 
ing  the  parade. 

The  event  is  the  annual  Sedgefield  Hunt 
—  Carolinas  Foxhound  Performance  Trial, 
and  the  place  is  the  J.  Robert  Gordon 
Field  Trial  Grounds,  an  area  of  9,009  acres 
devoted  primarily  to  bird  dog  field  trials  in 
the  Richmond  County  portion  of  the  N.C. 
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“ThiA  U  the  all-Mar 
game  of  foxhunts,  in 
termjs  of  participation,  it 
u  the  higgeM  hunt  ofitJ^ 
kind  in  the  nation.  The 
Sedgefield  Hunt  hccs  25  to 
40  active  memberA  that 
ride  regularly,  and  thiA  iA 
our  big  event  of  the  year.” 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  Sandhills 
Game  Land.  However,  it  is  the  last  weekend 
of  the  field  trial  season  and  pen-raised  quail 
are  hard  to  come  by,  with  those  scant  quail 
that  remain  in  the  holding  pens  of  game  bird 
propagators  more  inclined  to  set  than  fly.  It 
is  Easter  Sunday  and  following  a  morning 
service  and  breakfast  at  the  field  house,  more 
than  60  riders  have  sallied  forth  to  follow  11 
packs  of  foxhounds  totaling  60  dogs. 

Good  Friday’s  preliminary  activities  had 
consisted  of  the  Huntsmen  stopping  off  at 
beauty  parlors  to  acquire  “the  darkest  hair 
dye  you  have,  black  as  midnight”  for  dyeing 
numbers  on  the  flanks  of  the  hounds.  It 
is  the  only  way  for  the  judges  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  hounds  during  a  per¬ 
formance  trial. 

After  the  hounds  and  horses  had  been 
cared  for,  the  Friday  evening  social  event 
began,  which  included  the  telling  of  hunting 
stories  and  bonding  among  old  and  new 
friends  of  both  persuasions  —  dog  people 
and  horse  people.  The  contestants  received 
an  accounting  of  the  competition  rules  from 
the  judges.  Then  the  judges  were  paired  with 
riders  who  held  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  hunting  territory. 

Fred  Berry  is  the  Master  of  Foxhounds, 
hike  the  general  in  command  of  an  army  on 


the  move,  it  was  his  duty  to  oversee  all  aspects 
of  the  hunt.  “1  am  also  one  of  the  Hunts¬ 
man  for  the  Sedgeheld  Hunt,”  Berry  said. 
“But  for  this  particular  hunt,  Fincoln  Sadler 
is  acting  as  the  Huntsman  because  he  knows 
the  grounds  much  better  than  anyone  else.” 

Finding  Sadler  is  easy  While  he  serves  as 
one  of  the  Whippers-in,  or  Whip,  for  Moore 
County  Hounds,  during  the  Sedgeheld  Hunt 
performance  trial  he  was  out  there  in  the 
hinterlands,  blowing  his  hunting  horn  loudly 
to  rally  the  hounds  for  the  chase. 

“The  tone  of  all  hunting  horns  sounds 
the  same,”  Sadler  said.  “It  is  the  frequency 
of  the  notes  that  means  different  things  to 
the  hounds.  Each  Huntsman  has  several 
different  calls  in  his  repertoire  to  rally  the 
hounds  to  his  side,  send  them  into  cover,  or 
call  them  off  a  scent.  Some  huntsmen  blow 
their  horns  infrequently  while  others  seem 
to  blow  their  horns  with  every  other  breath.” 

The  foxhound  competition  took  place  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings.  The  hounds 
had  flushed  and  chased  a  gray  fox  and  a 
coyote  on  Saturday,  when  my  wife,  Carol, 
and  I  were  not  in  attendance.  Sadler  said  a 
single  cast  of  the  hounds  could  run  for  5  to 
7  miles  and  there  may  be  several  different 
casts  in  one  morning,  depending  upon  what 
the  dogs  “hnd”  to  chase  and  whether  the 
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quarry  “goes  to  ground”  or  whether  it  has 
“gone  away.” 

What  the  hounds  have  put  up  on  this 
Easter  Sunday  morning  is  a  coyote.  A  Road 
Whip,  riding  along  the  sandy  roads  in  a 
four-wheel  drive  pickup  truck,  has  spotted 
the  streaking  canid  as  it  sprints  from  a  low, 
wet  pocket  of  thick  vegetation  and  radioed 
its  whereabouts  to  the  held.  Carol  and  1 
catch  glimpses  of  the  coyote  when  it  crosses 
a  wiregrass  ridge. 

Odd,  1  think,  that  we  have  heard  no  one 
shout,  “Tallyho!”  1  resist  the  urge. 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  coyote, 
the  hounds  arrive.  Judges  are  racing  to  the 
scene,  trying  to  count  dogs  and  make  out 
their  numbers  as  they  overwhelm  the  land¬ 
scape  and  cross  the  road  at  a  bottleneck. 
Their  superb  horsemanship  leaves  no  doubt 
that  a  foxhound  performance  trail  Judge 
must  be  one  fearless  rider,  never  hesitating 
to  ride  hell-bent  for  leather,  jumping  his 
horse  over  logs  or  crashing  through  the 
underbrush,  whatever  it  takes  to  see  the 
“view  halloa.” 

“This  is  the  all-star  game  of  foxhunts,” 
Berry  said.  ‘Tn  terms  of  participation,  it  is 
the  biggest  hunt  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 
The  Sedgeheld  Hunt  has  25  to  40  active 
members  that  ride  regularly,  and  this  is  our 


big  event  of  the  year.  In  this  performance 
trial,  we  have  55  hounds  in  10  packs  entered 
in  addition  to  five  hounds  from  Lincoln’s 
pack,  the  Moore  County  Hounds,  which  are 
not  competing.  He  has  brought  along  hounds 
that  know  him  and  will  follow  him  around. 
They  will  hold  the  line  properly,  and  he 
knows  they  will  not  run  a  deer.” 

Sadler’s  hounds  essentially  act  as  the 
control  group  of  a  great  experiment.  How¬ 
ever,  no  foxhound  competing  at  this  lofty 
level  would  ever  deign  to  sniff  a  deer.  The 
various  “hunts,”  which  may  also  identify 
themselves  as  “hounds”  or  “packs”  had 
come  from  Alabama,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
New  York  and  Kentucky.  The  competition 
was  open  to  any  foxhunting  group  organized 
under  the  sanctioning  body  of  the  Masters 
of  Foxhounds  Association  and  Foundation, 
which  establishes  rules  and  etiquette  for 
the  sport. 

Foxhounds  receive  scores  for  their  hunt¬ 
ing  ability,  which  is  how  hard  they  cast 
around  for  the  scent.  They  also  receive 
points  for  their  ability  to  work  and  speak  on 
the  line.  Any  hound  seen  hunting  or  trailing 
receives  a  point  from  the  judges.  The  hrst 
10  hounds  to  pass  a  judge  also  receive  “full 
cry”  points  of  one  through  10,  according  to 


Opposite:  Donald  Minor  and  Elaine  Berry 
of  Greensboro  number  the  hounds  so 
they  are  identifiable  to  judges.  A  Rock¬ 
bridge  Hounds  volunteer  readies  a  brace 
of  hounds  before  a  hunt.  Left,  Judge 
Codie  Hayes,  a  Huntsman  for  Golden 
Bridge  Hounds  of  New  York,  shares  a 
laugh  before  the  hunt.  Above,  perfor¬ 
mance  trial  participants  pose  with  their 
hounds  before  the  Sunday  Hound  Show. 
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Above,  Huntsman  Cary  Riggs  of 
Rougemont  blows  his  horn  to  recall  the 
hounds.  Top  right,  Willie  Cun  (chestnut 
horse)  a  Huntsman  with  Low  Country 
Hunt  from  South  Carolina  and  Fred 
Berry  (gray  horse)  of  Sedgefield  Hounds 
ride  out.  Bottom,  a  hound  gives  chase 
to  a  coyote  at  the  Sandhills  Came  Land. 
Right,  the  hunting  group,  called  the 
field,  heads  out  for  a  hunt.  Far  right,  top 
dog.  Mailbox,  accepts  his  just  reward. 


the  order  in  which  they  pass  a  landmark,  such 
as  a  road.  Judges  also  award  bonus  points  for 
marking,  which  occurs  when  a  red  fox  goes 
into  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  bobcat  or  gray 
fox  trees.  Typically,  a  coyote  will  do  neither. 

“A  coyote  usually  runs  hard  and  long 
and  a  bobcat  often  runs  the  tightest  pattern,” 
Berry  said.  “A  bobcat  is  not  built  for  run¬ 
ning  so  it  gets  into  a  hole  or  climbs  up  a  tree 
cjuicker.  A  coyote  may  circle  around  in  500 
or  600  acres,  but  if  he  is  not  a  local  resident, 
he  is  going  to  be  leaving  town.  A  gray  fox 
usually  runs  tight  circles  within  fOO  acres, 
but  he  can  also  straighten  out  and  never  stop 
running.  A  red  fox  usually  circles  inside  300 
to  400  acres.” 

Such  sporting  qualities  explain  how  and 
why  mounted  foxhunting  evolved,  and  still 
revolves,  around  coursing  the  red  fox,  an 
immigrant  from  the  British  Isles  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  But,  leave  it  to  Yankee  inge¬ 
nuity  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  game  a 
hound  can  sniff  out  to  chase. 

With  a  foxhunt  spilling  across  such  a 
large  area  and  the  necessity  of  the  judges 
being  able  to  witness  the  quarry  and  the 


hounds,  the  J.  Robert  Gordon  Sandhills 
Field  Trial  grounds  may  be  the  best  public 
area  in  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation  for  hosting  a  foxhound  held 
trial.  Sedgeheld  blunt  riders  have  traveled 
as  far  away  as  France  to  hunt  stag  and  to 
New  Zealand  to  hunt  hares,  so  they  know 
a  premiere  hunting  area  when  they  ride 
across  one. 

Besides  being  an  avid  foxhunter,  Sadler 
is  a  commission  conservation  technician  II 
for  Sandhills  Game  band.  He  named  many 
reasons  that  the  j.  Robert  Gordon  Field 
Trial  Grounds  is  the  perfect  place  for  a 
horseback  foxhunt. 

“We  recently  completed  a  $75,000  reno¬ 
vation  to  the  meeting  house,”  Sadler  said. 
“We  have  a  55-stall  barn  and  70  kennels, 
which  are  also  undergoing  renovations.  But 
it  is  the  landscape  that  creates  the  excellent 
riding  and  viewing  conditions.” 

The  sandy  soil  has  no  stones  that  could 
bruise  a  horse’s  foot.  On  this  rainy  day,  with 
riders  dressed  in  traditional  oilskin  slickers 
or  modern  vinyl  rain  gear,  no  large  puddles 
of  water  have  collected  on  the  well-drained 
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sand.  Regular  controlled  burns  have  swept 
the  understory  clean.  An  extensive  network 
of  roads,  firebreaks  and  riding  trails  creates 
excellent  access  for  all  of  the  riders  and  a  few 
attendant  vehicles.  Also,  there  are  no  wooden 
or  wire  fences  to  jump.  But,  if  a  fall  from 
horseback  does  occur,  the  forgiving  sand 
will  soften  the  landing  for  the  unfortunate 
rider.  There  is  also,  at  the  grounds’  epicenter 
Lake  Bagget,  where  Berry  said  hunters  saw 
the  coyote  stop  to  drink.  The  dogs  stop  to 
drink,  then  horses  follow. 

“It  started  as  a  bird  dog  held  trial  ground 
in  1949,”  Sadler  said.  “The  hrst  bird  dog  held 
trial  was  held  for  pointers  and  setters  in  1954. 
Now,  there  are  two  foxhound  performance 
trials.  The  Moore  County  Hounds  trial  is  held 
in  early  October,  and  the  Sedgeheld  Hunt 
trial  is  held  the  last  weekend  in  March.” 

Sadler  began  riding  at  his  grandmother’s 
stables  when  he  was  5  years  old.  He  took  a 
long  break  before  returning  to  riding  in  1985. 
He  said  members  of  tbe  Masters  of  Fox¬ 
hounds  Association  are  not  allowed  to 
encroach  on  other  members’  hunting 
territories,  and  Sandhills  Game  Land  is 


located  within  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
Moore  County  Hounds.  The  Sedgeheld  Hunt, 
which  has  been  conducting  hunts  on  private 
properties  in  Guilford,  Rockingham  and 
Caswell  counties  as  well  as  in  Southern 
Virginia  for  27  years,  was  given  permission  to 
host  the  performance  trial  within  the  Moore 
County  Hounds  territory.  Designating  hunt¬ 
ing  territories  prevents  landowner  and  hunter 
conhicts.  Locating  suitable  tracts  large  enough 
to  contain  a  horseback  hunt  is  an  increasing 
problem,  because  many  of  North  Carolina's 
formerly  rural  landscapes  are  becoming 
checkered  with  housing  developments. 

A  hunt  has  a  hierarchy,  with  the  Master  of 
Foxhounds  at  the  top  of  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand,  followed  by  the  Huntsman.  Whippers- 
in,  the  assistants  to  the  Huntsman,  may  ride 
on  horses  or  in  vehicles.  They  keep  track  of 
the  progress  of  the  hunt  to  help  judges  and 
riders  arrive  at  optimum  vantage  points  at  the 
proper  time.  The  Judges  are  expert  riders  who 
may  need  to  ride  headlong  into  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  see  which  dogs  are  in  the  lead. 

The  riders  follow  the  hounds  in  three 
flights,  guided  by  the  Field  Masters.  The  hrst 


flight  consists  of  more  experienced  riders 
who  ride  hard  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
pack.  Those  who  do  not  feel  safe  or  com¬ 
fortable  riding  at  such  speeds  are  in  the 
second  flight  and  those  who  are  just  along 
to  observe  and  enjoy  the  foxhunt 
atmosphere  trail  along  in  the  third  flight. 

Radio  communication  keeps  everything 
running  as  smoothly  as  can  be  expected  with 
the  hounds  chasing  the  quarry,  the  judges 
chasing  the  hounds  and  the  riders  chasing 
the  judges.  After  we  saw  the  coyote  flash 
through  the  opening,  a  sea  of  black-and- 
white-and-brown  bounds  with  flapping 
ears  and  whipping  tails  swarmed  the  land¬ 
scape,  howling  to  the  heavens  while  the 
horses’  hooves  thundered  behind  them  like 
a  runaway  cattle  stampede. 

“For  the  hunter,  it’s  all  for  a  silver  cup,  a 
winner’s  cap  and  the  glory,”  Berry  said.  “All 
the  dog  gets  is  a  pat  on  the  head.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  gather  is  to  see  the  best  hounds 
for  breeding  purposes.  Every  Huntsman 
makes  the  decisions  on  the  type  of  hounds 
he  or  she  wants.  'What  I  see  on  a  hunt  might 
hgure  into  my  breeding  decisions.” 

The  Sedgeheld  Hunt  maintains  22  Vi 
couples  (45  hunting  dogs  for  those  who 
cannot  calculate  in  Huntman’s  English)  of 
Penn  Mary  Del  (named  for  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  where  the  breed 
became  dominant)  foxhounds.  This  breed 
of  foxhound  originated  in  France,  but  has 
been  Americanized  for  hundreds  of  years. 
According  to  Berry,  it  was  the  same  breed  of 
foxhound  preferred  by  George  Washington. 

If  past  performance  is  any  indication  of 
future  results,  Berry  knows  what  it  takes  to 
breed  a  winning  hound.  One  of  the  Sedge¬ 
held  Hunt’s  foxhounds.  Mailbox,  won  the 
hrst-place  title  of  Top  Dog. 

“Mailbox  was  born  in  2008,  so  he  has 
some  more  years  of  competition  ahead,” 
Berry  said.  “1  will  also  be  entering  some  of 
his  pups,  next  year.”  ^ 

Wilmidgto/i’s  Mike  Marsh  is  a  longtime 
contributor  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
and  author  of  several  hooks  as  well  as  an 
avid  outdoorsman. 
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love  to  catch  any  fish  on  a  fly,  and  one  of  nny  favorites  is  to  fly-fish 
for  snnalinnouth  bass  in  the  spring  on  one  of  the  local  lakes  near 
Morganton.  But  one  spring  in  particular,  there  was  nnore  rain  than 
usual,  and  the  normally  clear  lake  was  dingy.  On  one  particulartrip,  my 
friend  Dallas  Norris  accompanied  me,  and  we  threw  flies  for  those  small- 
mouth  the  entire  day,  to  very  little  avail.  I  knew  the  fish  were  in  the  places 
we  were  fishing-we  had  caughtthem  there  foryears-but  on  this  day,  as 
well  as  other  days  that  spring,  those  bass  didn't  eat  flies.  As  Jim  Dean 
would  say,  "We  beat  the  water  to  a  froth." 


A  light  spinning  rod  rigged  with  an 
in-line  spinner  is  a  versatile  outfit 
that  will  catch  a  variety  of  species. 
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The  Panther  Martin, above,  and 
the  iconic  Mepps  Comet  Mino, 
opposite,  are  two  more  examples 
of  common  in-line  spinners. 


Dallas  decided  to  sit  down  and  eat  a  sandwich.  1 
decided  to  sit  down  and  rest  also.  But  being  that  we 
were  there  to  hsh,  I  had  to  throw  something  in  an 
attempt  to  at  least  provoke  some  sort  of  strike,  even 
if  it  might  be  a  stray  hungry  redbreast  sunhsh. 

So  I  picked  up  a  light-action  spinning  rod  that 
had  a  small  Vs-ounce  silver  Panther  Martin 
tied  on  that  I  had  been  using  for  white  bass 
several  weeks  before.  On  the  second  cast, 
as  soon  as  I  engaged  the  reel,  something 
heavy  had  my  spinner.  The  hsh  stayed 
deep,  and  I  really  wasn’t  sure  what  it 
was  because  it  never  jumped.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  fish  came  up  to  the  boat,  and 
sure  enough  it  was  of  those  bronze- 
backs  that  we  were  pursuing.  It  was 
close  to  20  inches.  I  continued  to  cast 
the  small  spinner,  and  surprisingly 
caught  several  more.  Despite  being  a  fly- 
hshing  addict,  Dallas  tied  on  a  small  spin¬ 
ner  and  caught  several  also. 

Now  it’s  possible  that  at  that  particular 
time  and  place,  the  hsh  happened  to  be  there 
and  decided  to  start  feeding.  But  the  water  clarity 
was  a  signihcant  condition  that  had  a  bearing  on 
our  success  hshing  hies,  because  over  the  course  of 
that  spring,  we  didn’t  do  as  well  using  hies  at  any 
time.  The  lake  is  traditionally  a  clear  lake,  but  that 
year,  as  well  as  recent  years,  there  has  been  more 
rain  m  the  spring  causing  the  lake  to  be  dingier  than 
normal.  Add  wind  and  boat  traffic  around  those  red 
clay  banks,  and  some  of  those  areas  can  get  murky 
in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  bass 
and  panhsh  are  primarily  sight  feeders,  if  they  can’t 
see  a  hy,  the  chances  of  them  eating  one  are  slim  to 
none.  Most  hies  don’t  have  rattles  or  hashing  blades 
for  hsh  to  see  and  hear,  therefore  creating  a  difficult 
condition  for  hies  to  be  as  effective.  So  a  nice  alter¬ 
native  is  a  small  in-line  spinner. 

Spinners  have  been  around  for  years,  and  although 
they’re  generally  viewed  to  be  lures  for  trout,  they 
work  on  freshwater  hsh  anywhere  in  the  state.  If  I 
were  dropped  anywhere  in  North  Carolina  and  had 
but  one  choice  of  lure  to  use  to  survive  with,  it  would 
be  a  small  in-line  spinner.  They  offer  much  versa¬ 
tility  and  appeal  to  many  hsh  species, 
and  because  they’re  easy  to  hsh,  the 
possibilities  are  endless. 

For  starters,  at  this  point  of  my 
life,  my  time  to  hsh  is  limited;  there- 
iore  I  don’t  get  the  opportunity  to 


stay  on  top  of  the  ever-changing  conditions.  Often 
times  after  1  get  to  a  particular  lake.  I’ll  start  throw¬ 
ing  a  small  in-line  spinner  just  to  see  what  is  going 
on.  This  way  1  can  get  the  feel  for  what’s  biting,  are 
they  shallower  or  deeper,  and  what  species  might 
be  active. 

I  used  this  tactic  one  day  on  a  local  lake.  1 
hadn’t  fished  the  lake  the  entire  season,  so  1 
started  with  a  small  Panther  Martin.  I  imme¬ 
diately  started  catching  smaller  bass  and  a 
few  panhsh.  As  1  came  out  of  the  cove  on 
a  point,  I  hipped  the  small  spinner  off  the 
end  of  a  blown-down  tree  and  something 
large  and  heavy  slammed  it.  The  hsh 
never  broke  the  water,  leading  me  to 
believe  it  was  a  striped  bass.  The  drag 
continued  to  lose  ground  with  the  hsh, 
but  when  it  eventually  came  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  was  a  largemouth  bass  of  about  6 
pounds!  Probably  the  biggest  bass  1  ever 
boated  with  one  of  these  small  lures. 

Seeing  no  need  to  change  tactics,  1  con¬ 
tinued  with  that  small  spinner.  On  another 
bank  along  the  main  channel  of  the  lake  some¬ 
thing  heav)'  hammered  the  spinner  again.  This  time, 
the  hsh  fought  completely  differently,  as  if  it  were 
going  around  in  circles,  again  not  breaking  the  water. 
When  this  hsh  came  to  the  surface  an  18-inch  channel 
catfish  had  the  spinner.  And  surprisingly,  over  the 
years  I’ve  caught  several  channel  cats  this  way. 

Many  times  I’ll  cast  the  spinner  to  the  end  of  a 
blown-down  tree  and  let  it  fall  a  couple  seconds 
before  I  start  my  retrieve.  Fish  tend  to  hang  out  at 
a  place  like  this.  I  did  this  particular  cast  on  this  day, 
and  when  I  engaged  the  reel,  1  felt  something  on  it. 
This  hsh  wasn’t  as  heavy,  but  continued  to  stay  down, 
when  it  got  to  the  surface,  to  my  amazement,  it  was 
a  12 -inch  walleye.  This  lake  was  not  particularly 
known  to  have  walleye  in  it,  but  you  hear  of  one  being 
caught  every  now  and  then.  In  addition  to  the  hsh  I 
mentioned,  I  hnished  the  day  with  probably  a  half 
dozen  largemouths  up  to  about  14  inches,  white  bass 
and  white  perch,  numerous  bluegills  and  yellow 
perch,  along  with  about  20  white  crappies.  All  on  a 
Vs-ounce,  silver  blade  Panther  Martin. 

Whenever  I’m  fishing  with  somebody  in  a  boat,  I 
always  hsh  a  different  lure.  If  I’m  in  the  back  of  the 
boat,  and  they’re  in  the  front,  clearly  they  have  the 
advantage.  But  here’s  where  a  small  in-line  spinner 
can  help  you.  If  your  partner  is  hshing  in  the  front 
with  a  fly  rod,  he’s  only  covering  the  surface  —  and, 
yes,  panhsh  will  come  up  for  a  popper.  But  not  all 
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panfish  are  going  to  take  a  fl)'  off  the  top.  If  the  water 
is  ding}',  the  fish’s  vision  is  limited  and  they  may  not 
even  know  the  fly  is  above  them.  But  if  you  cast  a 
spinner,  let  it  sink  a  second  or  two  and  engage  the 
reel,  they  can  hear  and  see  that  flashing  blade  and 
thus  hone  in  on  it.  You’re  essentially  covering  a  dif¬ 
ferent  piece  of  water  than  the  fly  would  ever  cover. 
I’ve  seen  this  work  several  times.  We  may  start 
the  day  fishing  this  way,  and  my  partner  does 
very  well  with  a  popping  bug.  But  as  the  day 
continues  and  the  conditions  change,  we 
start  getting  jolting  strikes  on  the  spinner. 

Spinners  are  easy  to  use.  Most  of  the 
time,  I  simply  cast  them  out  and  reel  them 
in.  Anywhere  1  may  cast  small  crankbait 
without  getting  snagged  I’ll  cast  a  spinner. 

Between  blown-down  trees  or  boat  docks, 
rock  piles  and  over  stumps  are  all  good 
places  to  cast  to.  Depending  on  bow 
the  fish  are  responding,  I  may  vary 
retrieves  or  concentrate  on  shallower 
or  deeper  water.  Most  of  the  time  I  don’t 
retrieve  the  lure  very  fast,  just  fast  enough 
to  feel  the  blade  rotating. 

As  I’ve  mentioned  earlier,  one  tech¬ 
nique  I’ll  use  is  cast  the  spinner  to  the  end 
of  a  blown-down  tree  or  brush  pile  and  let 
it  sink  several  seconds  before  I  start  the 
retrieve.  This  technique  worked  exceptionally 
well  for  us  on  some  white  crappies  several  years 
ago.  We  discovered  these  crappies  while  I  was  bass 
fishing,  and  my  partner  was  fishing  a  small  Rooster 
Tail.  I  wasn’t  catching  anything,  but  my  partner 
yelped  when  something  hit  the  spinner  and  pulled 
out  a  10-inch  crappie.  He  made  another  cast  and 
caught  another  crappie.  After  about  six  fish,  I  had 
had  enough,  tied  on  a  spinner  and  started  catching 
them,  too.  We  limited  out  in  no  time,  and  continued 
to  fish  those  places  the  rest  of  the  summer.  It  seemed 
like  we  caught  crappies  every  time  we  went.  1  remem¬ 
ber  distinctly  the  water  being  so  dingy  that  you 
couldn’t  see  6  inches  down.  In  a  case  like  this,  a  small 
in-line  spinner  may  have  actually  been  a  better  choice 
over  a  jig,  fly  or  maybe  live  bait. 

Sometimes  I’ll  ftsh  a  spinner  very  similar  as  to 
how  a  bass  fisherman  uses  a  spinner  bail.  This  is 
the  fastest  I’ll  ever  retrieve  the  lure.  I  primarily  cast 
the  lure  close  to  the  bank  and  retrieve  fast  enough  to 
prevent  hang-ups  over  some  logs.  One  of  the  lakes  I 
fish  has  three  to  four  bass  tournaments  a  week  on  it, 
so  the  fish  see  a  lot  of  lures.  But  the  lake  also  has  a 
large  number  of  slightly  smaller  hass.  And  if  you  just 


want  to  catch  fish  for  fun,  this  is  an  excellent  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  smaller  ones.  And  don’t  think  the  bigger 
fish  won’t  hit  them,  because  they  definitely  will. 

An  in-line  spinner  is  by  far  my  favorite  lure  to 
use  for  white  bass  in  the  spring.  Here  again  the 
waters  are  slightly  dingy,  thus  allowing  me  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flashing  blade  that  the  fish  can 
hear  and  see.  While  white  bass  are  roaming  in 
schools,  you  can  cast  a  spinner  and  retrieve 
several  times  while  the  school  is  close  enough 
before  they  move  away.  Also,  you  can  let  it 
sink  several  seconds,  down  to  them  before 
you  start  the  retrieve. 

Most  of  my  spinner  fishing  is  done  with 
a  6-foot  light  action  spinning  rod.  Almost 
all  rods  made  now  are  graphite,  therefore 
creating  more  sensiti\'ity  so  you  can  feel 
the  blade  turning.  1  primarily  use  8-  to 
10-pound  test  line.  Make  sure  the  drag  is 
set  fairly  light  on  the  reel  because  when 
a  fish  hits  the  lure  they  mostly  hook 
themselves,  and  you  need  a  little  cushion 
to  prevent  break-offs.  Also,  when  the  bigger 
fish  hits,  you  have  to  wear  it  down,  and  a 
properly  set  drag  is  vital.  Keep  a  check  on 
the  lighter  line  looking  for  any  abrasions, 
and  retie  your  lure  if  you  feel  any  kind  of  nick 
or  rough  place.  There  are  several  smallmouth 
in  one  of  the  local  lakes  that  have  taken  my 
spinners  away. 

As  for  lures.  I’ll  bet  every  angler  reading  this  story 
has  at  least  a  few  of  these  little  gems  tucked  away  in 
their  tackle  box.  Mepps,  Rooster  Tails,  Blue  Fox  and 
Panther  Martin  make  up  the  bulk  of  in-line  spinners 
on  the  market.  I  primarily  use  spinners  in  sizes  Vs 
to  'A  ounce  with  dressed  tails.  A  dressed  tail  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  up  of  squirrel  tail,  hackle  feathers,  a  small 
rubber  fish  or  about  any  kind  of  fly-lying  material 
tied  to  the  treble  hook.  And  1  know  die-hard  anglers 
who  prefer  spinners  without  dressed  tails.  Just  ti  }'  to 
find  what  the  fish  like  best. 

Very  few  lures  offer  the  diversity  to  many  species 
of  fish  and  meet  the  variety  of  conditions  a  spinner 
does.  Believe  me.  I’d  rather  catch  a  fish  on  a  fly,  but 
with  a  busy  schedule  and  limited  time  to  fish,  when 
1  do  get  to  go,  the  conditions  may  not  be  as  favorable 
lor  flies.  And  if  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  that 
precious  time  you  do  have,  sometimes  a  small  in¬ 
line  spinner  can  produce  some  surprising  results. 


Jeremy  Grady  is  a  jreelanee  writer  from  MorgaiUon 
and  veteran  eontrihiitor  toWlNC. 
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Written  by  John  Manuel  [  Photographed  by  Mark  Buckler 


he  Bodie  Island  Lighthouse  may  be  the  onlyoneinthe  world 
with  a  sign  on  the  lawn  warning  about  snakes.  It's  no  joke.  The 
day  I  visited,  a  canebrake  rattlesnake  lay  coiled  in  the  shadow 
of  the  restroom.  The  ranger  on  duty  informed  me  this  was 
nothing  unusual.  "We  have  seven  different  species  of  snakes 
thatfrequentthe  grounds,  including  several  venomous  ones," 
she  said. 


Although  the  Bodie  Island  Lighthouse 
is  the  main  attraction,  the  15-acre  site 
includes  the  old  keeper's  residence,  which 
is  now  a  visitor  center  and  gift  shop. 
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The  area  around  the  lighthouse  teems  with 
wildlife  including  a  little  blue  heron,  far 
right,  and  white  ibis,  bottom. 


Despite  this,  there  is  nothing  overly  haz¬ 
ardous  about  visiting  this  historic  landmark 
on  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  Paved 
paths  and  elevated  boardwalks  provide  safe 
passage  between  the  parking  lot,  lighthouse, 
visitor  center  and  wildlife  viewing  platforms. 
Frequent  visitors  include  vacationing  families, 
birdwatchers  and  wildlife  photographers. 

The  Bodie  (pronounced  “body”)  Island 
Lighthouse  sits  on  a  relatively  wide  stretch 
of  the  Outer  Banks,  6  miles  south  of  Whale¬ 
bone  Junction,  the  intersection  of  US.  264 
and  N.C.  f2.  In  f872,  engineers  constructed 
the  lighthouse  and  adjacent  residence  on  this 
patch  of  “high”  ground  nearly  a  mile  distant 
from  the  ocean  to  keep  it  safe  from  coastal 
erosion.  By  circumstance,  the  grounds  sup¬ 
port  what  is  arguably  the  most  diverse  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  Outer  Banks.  A  mature  loblolly 
pine  forest,  planted  by  the  National  Park 


Service  in  the  f940s,  borders  the  entry  road. 
A  large  freshwater  pond  surrounded  by 
expansive  marsh  grass  lies  just  to  the  east  of 
the  lighthouse.  To  the  south  and  west,  native 
shrubs  and  grasses  extend  to  the  edges  of 
Pamlico  Sound. 

For  most  people,  the  prime  attraction  is 
the  lighthouse  itself.  The  156-foot-tall,  black- 
and-white-striped  tower  soars  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside.  Viewable  from  all 
angles,  Bodie  may  be  the  most  photogenic  of 
the  hve  lighthouses  on  the  Outer  Banks.  And 
it  has  the  added  attraction  of  being  newly 
restored  and  opened  to  the  public. 

For  more  than  a  centur}',  the  Bodie  Island 
lighthouse  keeper  and  his  family  were  the 
only  ones  that  trudged  up  the  214  steps  to  the 
gallery.  The  installation  of  an  automated  elec¬ 
tric  light  in  1939  further  reduced  the  need 
for  access,  and  the  structure  gradually  fell 
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There  are  214  steps  that  spiral  to  the 
top  of  the  lighthouse.  Wildlife  includes 
ibis  and  river  otters  in  the  marsh. 
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into  disrepair.  In  1953,  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
gave  the  lightkeeper’s  house  and  neighboring 
grounds  to  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
two-story  brick  duplex  was  renovated  and 
opened  to  the  public  as  a  visitor  center,  but 
the  lighthouse  with  its  rusting  ironwork,  rot¬ 
ting  window  frames  and  crumbling  block  and 
tile  was  declared  off  limits. 

In  2001,  Congress  allocated  $200,000  for 
emergency  repair  of  the  lighthouse.  The  more 
workers  examined  the  structure,  the  more 
damage  they  found.  It  took  another  $4.6  mil¬ 
lion  to  do  a  complete  restoration,  including 
replacement  of  all  iron  struts  supporting  the 
canopy  and  disassembly  and  cleaning  of  the 
Parisian-made  Fresnel  lens.  In  2013,  repairs 
were  completed  and  the  lighthouse  opened 
to  the  public. 

While  the  Park  Service  allows  open  access 
to  other  lighthouses,  entry  into  the  Bodie 


Island  Lighthouse  is  limited  for  structural 
reasons  to  22  people  at  a  time.  A  park  ranger 
accompanies  all  groups,  recounting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  lighthouse  as  you  climb  the  ornate 
steps  to  the  observation  deck.  The  sense  of 
excitement  grows  as  you  glimpse  the  eleva¬ 
tion  change  through  the  tall,  narrow  windows. 
When  you  step  out  onto  the  observation  deck, 
the  feeling  is  one  of  total  exhilaration. 

From  this  windy  perch  150  feet  in  the  air, 
you  stare  down  on  a  colorful  tapestry  of  marsh 
grass,  ponds,  forest  and  sand  dunes  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  sound 
on  the  other.  Here  is  where  you  can  get  a  lit¬ 
eral  overview  of  the  abundant  wildlife  on  the 
lighthouse  grounds.  Most  obvious  in  summer 
are  the  great  and  snowy  egrets  that  dot  the 
edges  of  the  Bodie  Island  Lighthouse  Pond. 
Smaller  wading  birds,  including  tricolored 
herons,  little  blue  herons  and  white  and  glossy 


ibis,  can  be  seen  stalking  the  edges.  In  late 
September,  various  species  of  ducks  arrive, 
including  American  gadwalls,  black  ducks. 
Northern  shovelers,  pintails  and  blue  and 
green- winged  teal.  These  will  be  joined  in 
late  November  by  the  bigger  snow  geese  and 
tundra  swans. 

Birds  of  prey  frequently  soar  over  the  pond, 
riding  the  steady  winds  blowing  off  the  ocean. 
Ospreys  are  almost  always  present.  Peregrine 
falcons,  merlins  and  bald  eagles  are  also  com¬ 
mon.  The  lucky  visitor  may  see  a  Northern 
harrier,  swooping  just  above  the  swaying  grass 
in  search  of  small  birds,  mice  and  rabbits. 

On  the  soundside,  at  the  edge  of  a  near¬ 
shore  island,  you  can  see  the  rectangular 
outline  of  the  Bodie  Island  Hunt  Club.  Built 
in  f909,  this  club  is  a  reminder  of  the  days 
when  the  Outer  Banks  drew  waterfowl  hunters 
from  around  the  world.  (Hunting  is  still 
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nature’s  ways 


where  Did  ihc  Phrase 
■'Thin  as  a  Rail”  Come  From? 
See  Nature’s  Ways,  page  43. 


allowed  on  parts  of  the  Outer  Banks,  but  not 
in  the  15-acre  lighthouse  historic  district.) 
Several  miles  distant,  you  will  see  a  cluster  of 
small,  sometimes  treeless  islands.  These  are 
spoil  banks  created  by  the  dredging  of  Oregon 
Inlet,  and  they  have  become  prime  rookeries 
for  ibis  and  egret,  as  well  as  brown  pelicans, 
oystercatchers,  gulls  and  terns. 

Back  on  the  ground,  you  can  get  a  closer 
lotrk  at  wildlife  by  following  the  boardwalk 
across  the  lawn  to  the  Bodie  Island  Pond 
Wildlife  Viewing  Platform.  Jointly  funded 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  this  platform 
is  a  great  place  to  see  birds  up  close.  Red¬ 
winged  blackbirds  and  grackles  cling  to  the 
cattails  and  reeds.  King,  clapper  and  Virginia 
rails  stalk  the  edges  of  the  pond  at  lower  water 
levels,  along  with  sora  rails  and  greater  and 
lesser  yellowlegs.  From  August  to  early  May, 


you  may  see  long-billed  dowitchers  and  Amer¬ 
ican  avocets,  along  with  the  occasional  Flud- 
sonian  godwit. 

“More  and  more  birds  are  using  the  ponds 
around  the  lighthouse,”  said  Cyndy  Holda, 
public  affairs  specialist  for  the  National  Park 
Service.  “This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pea  Island  [National  Wildlife  Refuge] 
impoundments  were  damaged  in  recent  hur¬ 
ricanes  and  salt  water  has  been  getting  in.” 

Even  the  lawn  contained  within  the  loop 
road  in  front  of  the  visitor's  center  draws  bird 
life.  After  heavy  rains,  the  lawn  is  covered  with 
a  sheen  of  water  and  becomes  a  favorite  feed¬ 
ing  ground  of  wading  birds  and  shorebirds, 
including  killdeer  and  ibis. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  loop,  a  graveled  path 
heads  south  through  grasslands  and  shrubs 
to  the  edge  of  Pamlico  Sound.  The  shrub 
edges  of  this  path  (and  other  areas)  attract 
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kingbirds,  meadowlarks,  common  yellow- 
throat  and  prothonotary  warblers.  Though 
often  invisible,  marsh  and  sedge  wrens  fill 
the  air  with  their  chatter.  In  winter,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yellow-rumped  warblers  flit  through 
the  brush. 

The  path  passes  the  floodgate  that  controls 
water  levels  in  the  lighthouse  pond,  and  the 
exiting  tidal  creek  is  a  good  place  to  sec  wad¬ 
ing  birds  like  the  black-crowned  night  heron. 
Otters  are  sometimes  seen  here,  sticking  their 
whiskered  heads  above  the  surface.  Fiddler 
crabs  skitter  across  the  gravel,  warning  vis¬ 
itors  off  by  waving  their  oversized  claws.  The 
brackish  waters  at  the  edge  of  the  sound  arc 
loaded  with  fish.  This  is  a  favorite  spot  for 
anglers,  including  fly-fishermen,  to  wade- 
cast  for  sea  trout. 

Last  but  not  least  in  terms  of  wildlife 
habitat  is  the  loblolly  pine  forest  along  the 


entry  road.  Marsh  rabbits  and  white-tailed 
deer  venture  out  from  this  forest  to  feed  on 
the  grassy  shoulders  of  the  road.  Gray  fox, 
red  fox,  bobcats  and  coyotes  hunt  this  forest, 
as  well,  though  one  would  be  lucky  to  sec 
them.  Gray  catbirds,  prairie  warblers,  com¬ 
mon  yellow  throats  and  Eastern  towhees 
crowd  the  shrubs.  At  night,  you  can  sec  or 
at  least  hear  great  horned  owls  and  chuck- 
will’s -widow. 

There  is  no  best  time  to  visit  Bodie  Island. 
The  lighthouse  is  closed  for  climbing  between 
Columbus  Day  (Oct.  13)  and  the  third  week¬ 
end  in  April,  but  there  is  a  year-round  parade 
of  wildlife  across  the  grounds.  Bring  a  bird 
book  and  binoculars  and,  if  you  have  the 
curiosity,  a  guidebook  on  snakes.  ^ 


John  Manuel  is  a  longtime  eonti  ihutor  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 


Left,  a  female  house  sparrow  surveys  her 
surroundings.  The  lighthouse  and  sur¬ 
rounding  building  are  reflected  in  the 
rain  flooded-field.  A  yearling  white-tailed 
deer  stands  alert  when  visitors  approach. 
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I  Fishing  the 

luckoAeoee 

Written  by  Beau  Beasley 
Phatagraphed  by  Chip  Laughtan 

The  options  ore  many  for  anglers  when 
they  visit  the  Tuckosegee  River 


The  strike  was  nothing  short  of  vicious.  From  where  I  stood  in  the  river,  I  could 
see  that  Eugene  Shuler’s  rod  had  a  healthy  bend  in  it;  surely  whatever  was  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line  had  no  interest  in  being  brought  to  hand.  “Son,  that 
fish  hit  like  a  ton  o’  bricks,”  Shuler  said;  “fish”  sounded  like  “feesh”  in  his  heavy  Tar 
Heel  drawl.  Employing  a  tactic  useful  for  hghting  large,  stubborn  hsh,  Sbuler  changed 
the  direction  of  his  rod  tip  to  nearly  opposite  of  where  it  had  been  before  and  continued 
the  fight,  never  allowing  slack  in  the  line.  Shuler’s  disoriented  quarry  was  forced  to 
change  directions  in  response. 

“Nah,  you’re  not  gonna  get  under  that  tree  stump  either,”  Shuler  continued,  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  adversary.  He  took  a  step  backward  and  changed  the  position  of  his  rod  tip 
again  as  the  tug  of  war  raged  back  and  forth.  Move  and  countermove:  Shuler  gained 
line  and  then  lost  line  just  as  the  hsh  gained  and  lost  advantage. 

Eventually  Shuler’s  tenacity  paid  off,  and  the  outlines  of  a  beautiful  smalhnouth 
bass  appeared  from  the  depths  of  the  Tuckasegee  River.  He  gently  raised  the  hsh  from 
the  water,  and  I  took  a  few  quick  photos,  admiring  its  beauty  and  spirit.  Shuler  cradled 
the  hsh  in  his  hands  as  gently  as  he  would  a  child  before  releasing  the  hsh  back  to  its 
river  home.  “Now  you  can  go  home,”  he  said. 
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The  Tuckasegee  River  —  aka  the  "Tuck" 
to  its  fans  —  is  a  large  river  by  moun¬ 
tain  standards  and  hosts  a  diverse  fish¬ 
ery,  including  walleye,  smallmouth  bass, 
carp,  spotted  bass  and  rainbow  trout, 
shown  here.  Opposite:  An  angler  nets 
his  catch  in  a  shallow  run.  Right,  Gene 
Shuler  displays  a  nice  smallmouth  before 
returning  it  to  the  water. 


Eugene  Shuler  is  a  full-time  fishing  guide 
and  owner  of  the  popular  guide  service  Fly 
Fishing  the  Smokies,  which  he  has  run  for 
16  years.  The  business  started  small:  Shuler 
guided  alone  while  his  wife  kept  the  books. 
Over  time,  however.  Fly  Fishing  the  Smokies 
has  grown  substantially.  During  the  mid¬ 
summer  peak,  Shuler  might  have  as  many 
as  13  other  guides  on  staff.  Many  of  Shuler’s 
customers  come  in  search  of  wild  brook  trout 
in  the  nearby  and  ever-popular  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  while  others  want 
to  try  on  the  Oconaluftee  or  Nantahala.  On 
this  trip,  I  was  in  town  to  try  my  hand  at  hsh- 
ing  the  Tuckasegee  River,  better  known  to 
locals  as  the  Tuck. 

A  fairly  large  river  by  Eastern  standards, 
the  Tuck  has  steadily  gained  in  popularity 
over  the  years,  and  for  good  reason.  The  river 
begins  just  below  Cedar  Cliff  Reservoir,  its 


[lows  much  dependent  on  water  releases  and 
local  rainfall.  The  fishing  is  diverse:  Here  an 
angler  might  land  rainbows  and  brown  trout, 
with  the  occasional  brookie  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Other  species  that  call  the 
Tuck  home  include  smallmouth  bass,  walleye, 
spotted  bass  and  carp.  As  if  that  weren’t 
enough,  you  might  even  lock  horns  with  a 
muskie  —  though  unless  you’re  geared  up 
for  the  fight,  it’ll  be  short-lived  . . .  and 
you’ll  be  the  loser. 

The  Tuck  is  just  over  50  miles  long  and 
eventually  empties  into  Fontana  Fake.  Fly 
and  traditional  anglers  who  flock  here  are 
joined  on  the  river  by  those  in  float  tubes, 
canoes,  and  rafts  provided  by  a  myriad  of 
local  outfitters.  Ample  wading  opportuni¬ 
ties  exist  along  the  Tuck,  with  pretty  good 
access  for  wading  trout  anglers  upstream  in 
Dillsboro.  While  the  Tuck  can  get  low  in  mid¬ 
summer,  the  spring  and  fall  usually  provide 
a  good  flow  of  water,  which  makes  fishing 
from  a  kayak  quite  easy.  When  1  fished  here 
with  Shuler,  we  used  his  drift  boat — which 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Cadillac  of 
rivercraft  and  the  most  comfortable  way 
to  hsh.  Drift  boats  and  rafts  allow  anglers 
to  anchor  and  wade  sections  of  the  river  to 
more  thoroughly  hsh  a  likely  looking  area; 
this  is  precisely  what  we  did,  and  it  really 
paid  off  I  eventually  landed  a  couple  of 
rainbows  and  a  brown. 

You’ll  want  to  bring  your  5-to  8-weight 
fly  rod,  8-9.5  feet  in  length,  as  well  as  a 
weight-forward  floating  line,  with  you  to  the 
Tuck.  A  sink  tip  could  help  in  some  of  the 
deeper  sections  of  the  river,  headers  run  from 
3X  to  5X  and  9-12  feet  in  length  depending 
on  what  you’re  targeting.  Be  ready  to  change 
flies  and  techniques  often  when  local  condi¬ 
tions  warrant  it.  Anyone  can  throw  a  size  6 
popper  when  hshing  for  smallies  in  June,  but 
trout  can  be  a  bit  pickier:  You  might  hnd  it 
easier  to  trick  the  trout  with  local  patterns 
like  Shuler’s  Carolina  Midge  or  the  trusty 
Rainbow  Warrior,  a  great  subsurface  pattern 
that  comes  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  Of  course 
crayhsh  patterns  as  well  as  stone  hies  and 
stimulators  will  work  well  also.  The  Tuck’s 
sulphur  hatch  is  not  as  prevalent  as  one 
might  imagine,  so  take  a  full  fly  box.  If  you 
aren’t  sure  what’s  biting,  call  or  stop  by  the 
newly  opened  Tuckaseegee  Fly  Shop  near 
Depot  Street  in  Bryson  City. 

“1  get  all  sorts  of  anglers  who  want  to 
fish  this  river,”  Shuler  told  me.  “Everyone 
thinks  fly  and  spin  anglers  come  here  just  to 
hsh  the  Smoky  Mountains  for  trout,  and  I 
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get  that.  But  the  truth  is  that  you  can  hsh  a 
river  like  the  Tuck  nearly  all  year  long  and 
I  hnd  something  biting.  Fishing  here  really 
I  presents  the  best  of  both  worlds  for  warm- 
I  and  cold  water  anglers.”  Fly  anglers  make  up 
i  the  bulk  of  Shuler’s  business,  but  spin  anglers 
^  hire  him  as  well.  Light-  to  medium-action 
spinning  rods  with  soft  plastic  baits  and 
spinner  baits  come  in  handy  on  the  Tuck. 
Carolina  rigs  or  similar  setups  work  for  those 
searching  for  bass,  and  crayhsh  patterns  can 
I  work  well  during  summer  months. 

Trout  anglers  in  particular  focus  on  the 
Tuck  because  it  is  heavily  stocked  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  A 
Delayed  Harvest  section  exists  near  Dillsboro 
from  the  US  23-441  Bridge  downstream  for 
nearly  2  miles  to  Savannah  Creek.  Anglers 
‘  may  not  harvest  trout  between  the  hrst  of 
'  October  and  the  Hrst  Saturday  in  June  of  the 
following  year.  Fishing  is  further  restricted  to 
'  artificial  lures  with  one  hook,  and  no  bait  is 
I  allowed.  After  the  first  Saturday  in  June,  how¬ 
ever,  rules  for  the  stream  revert  to  Hatchery 
Supported  waters,  and  anglers  may  harvest 
fish  in  the  Tuck — with  all  sorts  of  lures  and 
bait  for  spin  and  fly-  anglers  allowed — until 
the  end  of  September. 

The  commission  is  considering  whether 
to  expand  the  DH  area  through  Bryson  City 
itself.  A  commission  biologist  was  looking  the 
area  over  when  1  was  last  there;  stocking 
would  be  possible  at  several  points.  Bryson 
City  officials  as  well  as  citizens  and  business 
leaders  seem  keen  on  the  idea,  but  officials 
will  have  to  study  the  situation  for  a  while  to 
see  what  impact  such  an  expansion  would 
have  on  the  river.  No  doubt  such  action 
would  only  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
Tuck  with  local  and  visiting  anglers. 

On  my  last  visit  to  fish  the  Tuck  1  stumbled 
across  Mountain  Perks,  a  locally  owned 
coffee  shop  and  eatery  in  Bryson  City  with 
great  coffee  and  wonderful  breakfast  offer¬ 
ings.  They  welcomed  me  warmly  and  were 
happy  to  announce  the  upcoming  opening  of 
a  new  fly  shop.  The  night  before.  I’d  found  a 
great  pizza  place  next  to  the  Nantahala  Brew¬ 
ing  Company,  which  serves  delicious  micro- 
I  brewed  beer.  As  my  return  to  the  Washington, 
i  DC-metro  area  loomed,  1  felt  a  little  bit  like 
I  Eugene  Shuler’s  elusive  bass:  I  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  comfortable  in  Bryson  City  and  none 
too  eager  to  leave  my  newfound  home.  # 


Planning  Your  Trip  to  the 


The  key  to  any  successful  travel  experience  lies  in  the  planning.  Bryson  City  makes  a 
perfect  home  base  to  explore  Western  North  Carolina's  many  angling  opportunities  — 
especially  now  that  the  Tuckaseegee  Fly  Shop  has  opened  its  doors. 

The  town  boasts  some  comfortable  hotels,  but  if  your  preference  runs  to  woodland,  you  can't 
do  better  than  a  comfortable  cabin  as  a  base  of  operations.  In  addition,  a  fully  furnished  cabin 
allows  you  and  your  family  more  privacy  and  the  ability  to  prepare  some  of  your  own  meals. 

I  stayed  in  a  cabin  courtesy  of  Bryson  City  Cabin  Rentals  which  had  a  small  trout  stream 
right  behind  the  cabin. 

And  you'll  want  to  bring  the  family:  Besides  fishing,  floating,  and  hiking,  Bryson  City  offers 
a  little  something  for  everyone.  Experience  the  beauty  of  the  area  from  your  seat  in  a  real 
open-air  train  car,  or  visit  the  town  during  one  of  its  many  music  or  food  festivals.  If  you're 
a  coffee  lover  like  I  am,  stop  in  at  Mountain  Perks  for  a  great  cup  of  joe.  In  fact,  the  new 
Tuckasegee  Fly  Shop  is  right  around  the  corner  from  the  coffee  shop  —  so  you  can  pick  up 
your  flies  and  feed  your  caffeine  addiction  at  the  same  time. 

Eugene  Shuler,  Fly  Fishing  the  Smokies  Guide  Service  //  flyfishingthesmokies.net 

Bryson  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  // greatsmokies.com 

Bryson  City  Cabin  Rentals  //  brysoncitycabinrentals.com 

Mountain  Perks  //  mtnperks.com 

The  Tuckaseegee  Fly  Shop// tuckflyshop.com 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  //  ncwildlife.org 
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1  rout  hy 


The  commission  is  utilizin^h  invasive  forage  base 
to  grow  big  trout  for  anglers. 


I 


hen  Powell  Wheeler  and  Amanda  Bushon,  hsheries  biologists  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  were  conducting  research  on 
Apalachia  Reservoir  in  2011,  they  found  both  good  and  bad.  The 
good  was  discovering  the  temperature  and  dissolved  oxygen 
prohles  would  support  stocked  trout.  The  bad  was 
the  presence  of  invasive  blueback  herring  in  the 
reservoir.  That  left  the  question  of  what  to  do. 


“Like  with  any  fisheries  related  issues, 
we ’re  always  asking  ourselves  ‘what’s  the 
best  hshery  we  can  create  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion,”  said  Wheeler.  “Given  the  cold  water 
of  the  system,  we  felt  that  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  adjust  how  we  managed  the  reser¬ 
voir.  Looking  at  the  resource,  we  thought 
about  what  could  provide  a  unique  hshery, 
and  trout  was  certainly  an  option.” 

The  notion  of  a  trophy  trout  fishery  in  the 
Southeast  is  not  unique.  Lake  Jocassee  in 
South  Carolina,  Lake  Moomaw  in  Virginia, 
Lake  Lanier  in  Georgia  and  Bull  Shoals  Lake 
in  Arkansas  have  been  managed  as  trophy 
trout  hsheries  for  decades.  Lakes  may  lend 
themselves  to  trophy  trout  hsheries  when  you 
have  cold  water  and  an  abundance  of  forage 
for  trout  to  eat  and  grow. 

The  Apalachia  project  is  a  pilot  study,  and 
the  hrst  reservoir  in  North  Carolina  being 
managed  as  a  trophy  trout  hshery.  And  so  far, 
it’s  succeeding. 

Starting  in  2012,  a  total  of  5,000  brown 
and  rainbow  trout  were  stocked  in  Apalachia 
each  year.  Commission  biologists  began  a 
creel  survey  on  the  lake  last  December,  which 
will  run  through  November  2015,  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  stocked  hsh  are  being  harvested 
by  anglers.  Biologists  have  also  conducted 
both  gill  net  and  electrohshing  surveys  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  trout  population. 
“Initial  results  are  positive,”  said  Jake  Rash, 
coldwater  research  coordinator  for  the  com¬ 
mission.  “We’re  seeing  growth  and  it’s  clear 
they’re  taking  advantage  of  the  herring.  The 
long  and  short  of  it;  I  think  it’s  going  to  suc¬ 
cessful.  1  think  it’s  a  real  opportunity  for  us 
to  provide  trophy  trout  and  provide  a  new 
angling  experience  for  our  anglers.  We’re 
optimistic  it  can  be  a  destination  hshery.” 


It  will  be  a 
long  destination 
trip  for  most  anglers 
in  the  Tar  Heel  state.  The 
lake  is  west  of  Murphy,  about 
six-and-a-half  hours  from  Raleigh. 

Christian  Waters  is  a  hsheries  program 
manager  who  oversees  the  hsheries  man¬ 
agement  program  for  the  commission.  He 
said,  “The  reason  we’re  able  to  do  this  at 
Apalachia  is  that  the  conditions  are  right  for 
this  kind  of  hshery.  At  this  point  we  have  not 
identihed  another  system  with  conditions 
like  Apalachia.” 

All  stocked  trout  were  marked  with  visible 
implant  elastomer  (VIE)  to  denote  size  and 
year  of  stocking.  To  differentiate  between  sizes 
of  hsh  at  stocking,  10-inch  hsh  were  marked 
with  VIE  in  the  left  cheek  and  14-inch  hsh 
were  marked  in  the  right  cheek.  Different 
colors  of  VIE  were  used  each  year,  hsh  stocked 
in  2012  were  tagged  with  red,  blue  in  2013, 
and  yellow  in  2014. 

“Generally,  when  you  look  at  studies  on 
reservoir  trout  stocking,  they  suggest  stock¬ 
ing  larger  hsh.  At  that  point  they  are  more 
likely  to  adapt  to  piscivory-eating  hsh  like 
blueback  herring,”  said  Bushon.  “To  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  of  each  hsh  when  stocked,  we 
utilized  VIE  marks.  Color  indicates  year. 


Opposite  page:  The  commission  employs  gill 
nets  to  sample  for  trout  and  have  caught 
trout  up  to  6  pounds.  Above,  to  identify 
which  year  they  were  stocked  and  what 
size  they  were  at  stocking,  the  trout  are 
marked  with  a  visible  implant  elastomer 
on  a  cheek.  Color  indicates  year,  and  which 
side  of  the  fish  identifies  size  at  stocking. 
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location  [on  the  fish]  is  size.  These  data 
will  determine  the  most  appropriate  size 
trout  for  stocking.” 

Determining  the  most  appropriate  size 
of  trout  to  stock  is  important  to  biologists. 
There’s  a  cost  to  stocking  a  larger  fish.  Not 
just  in  feed,  but  also  in  space  and  time. 
“Stocking  larger  fish  not  only  requires  our 
hatcheries  to  hold  fish  for  an  extra  year,  but 
it  also  requires  more  space  than  10-inch  fish,” 
said  Kyle  Briggs,  fisheries  program  manager 
with  the  commission.  “There  is  a  trade-off. 
If  we  raise  more  14-inch  fish,  we  reduce  the 
numbers  of  10-inch  fish  that  can  be  raised 
for  stocking  elsewhere.” 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  FISH 

“This  project,  like  most  of  the  fisheries 
research  we  do,  is  funded  by  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  funds,  which  is  three-quarters 


federal  dollars,”  said  Briggs.  “So,  that’s  lever¬ 
aging  federal  money  from  excise  taxes  via  the 
Dingle-Johnson  Act.  The  state  funds  come 
from  license  purchases  and  the  federal  funds 
come  from  excise  taxes  on  fishing  tackle  and 
other  fishing-related  expenditures.” 

Currently,  Apalachia  is  not  designated  as 
Public  Mountain  Trout  Waters.  “We  want  to 
make  certain  that  our  experiment  creates 
successful  trout  management  before  formally 
bringing  the  lake  into  our  Trout  Program” 
said  Jake  Rash.  Because  the  lake  is  undesig¬ 
nated,  anglers  can  harvest  seven  trout  per  day, 
year-round,  with  no  bait  or  lure  restrictions. 

“Folks  who  are  fishing  it  are  learning  how 
to  catch  the  trout  we  are  stocking,”  said 
Briggs.  “Again,  it  goes  back  to  having  an 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  fishery.  You’ve 
got  forage  that’s  not  necessarily  being  utilized 
and  so  ‘what  can  you  do?’  This  is  an  example 


of  what  we  can  do  —  create  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  anglers.” 

SUCCESS,  SO  EAR 

“We’ve  fished  gill  nets  in  the  fall  of  2013  and 
2014,”  said  Bushon.  “So  far,  the  largest  trout 
we  found  was  a  23-inch  brown  that  was  about 
6  pounds.  That’s  extremely  fast  growth  and 
we’re  excited  to  see  how  large  they  will  get. 
The  trout  anglers  are  ecstatic  about  it.  It’s 
early,  but  the  idea  of  having  a  trophy  trout 
fishery  is  exciting.” 

One  person  excited  about  it  is  David 
Woody,  a  conservation  technician  with  the 
commission.  In  addition  to  helping  with 
stocking  and  collecting  trout  at  Apalachia, 
Woody  is  an  avid  angler  who  has  fished  the 
lake  for  years.  “1  fish  the  lake  a  lot  and  am 
very  interested  in  the  project,”  he  said.  “Per¬ 
sonally,  I  like  to  fly-fish  with  sinking  lines  and 
streamers;  anything  that  resembles  a  blue- 
back,  3-5  inches,”  he  said.  “1  caught  one 
brown  17  inches  and  when  1  got  him  in  the 
net  he  coughed  up  two  6 -inch  bluebacks.” 

Woody  said  anglers  using  conventional 
gear  throw  spoons,  swimbaits  and  crankbaits 
that  resemble  blueback  herring.  Many  troll, 
and  they  often  use  planer  boards  and 
spoons.  Woody  emphasized  how  plentiful 
the  forage  is  at  Apalachia,  recalling  how  he 
once  saw  a  school  of  bluebacks  that  must 
have  been  50  yards  long  when  it  passed  by 
his  boat. 

This  isn’t  dainty.  When  fly-casting. 
Woody  typically  uses  at  least  a  7-weight 
outfit  and  sometimes  bigger.  “You  need  a 
heavier  rod  because  you’re  throwing  bigger 
flies,”  said  Woody. 

Woody  said  flies  are  Clousers  and  Deceivers 
in  blue-white  and  solid  white.  Tippet  OX  to 
2X  is  a  good  choice,  or  10-  to  12-pound  test 
fluorocarbon.  In  late  spring,  the  fish  can  be 
caught  on  top,  but  when  they’re  deep  Woody 
will  use  a  10-weight  with  11-weight  line  for 
casting,  not  because  he  needs  the  heavier  rod 
to  fight  fish.  Heavy  line  and  big  flies  require 
heavier  tackle.  He  often  uses  the  countdown 
method  to  get  his  fly  where  he  wants  it.  He 
uses  the  same  equipment  for  stripers  on  the 
Roanoke  that  he  uses  for  trout  at  Apalachia. 

His  personal  best  is  a  brown  almost  21 
inches  long  and  over  4  pounds.  He  did  say  he 
met  a  man  who  had  pictures  of  brown  trout 
that  went  9  and  1 1  pounds,  and  given  his 
experience  with  the  trout  he  believes  the 
weights  to  be  accurate. 


Conservation  technicians  Wes  Humphries, 
left,  and  Brian  Rau  remove  a  brown  trout 
from  a  gill  net.  This  brown  trout  is  in 
the  process  of  having  a  coded  wire  tag 
injected  in  it  at  the  Setzer  Hatchery  in 
Pisgah  Forest.  Later  an  electronic  wand 
will  be  used  to  determine  which  trout 
have  the  coded  wire  tags  in  them. 
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APALACHIA  RESERVOIR 

•  Construction  of  Apalachia  Dam 
began  in  1941  and  was  completed 
in  1943.  The  dam  is  150  feet  high 
and  stretches  1,308  feet  across 
the  Hiwassee  River. 

•  Apalachia  Reservoir  is  9.8  miles 
long  with  31  miles  of  shoreline 
and  about  1,070  acres  of  water 
surface.  It  collects  rainfall  from  a 
1,018-square-mile  watershed. 

•  A  pipeline  and  tunnel  system  car¬ 
ries  water  from  the  reservoir  8.3 
miles  downriver  to  the  powerhouse 
to  generate  electricity. 

•  Apalachia  is  a  run-of-river  reser¬ 
voir,  meaning  that  water  is  passed 
through  the  reservoir  without  being 
stored  long  term.  The  water  level 
fluctuates  about  8  feet  (between 

I  elevation  1,272  and  1,280)  on  a 
daily  basis. 

•  Apalachia  Dam  has  two  generating 
I  units  with  a  net  dependable  capac- 
^7;  ity  of  82  megawatts.  Net  depend- 
I  able  capacity  is  the  amount  of 
I'  power  a  hydroelectric  dam  can  pro- 

duce  on  an  average  day,  minus  the 

g.  electricity  used  by  the  dam  itself. 

.■ , 

Source:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


His  advice  for  newcomers  wanting  to  try 
this  unique  fishery?  “It’s  a  lot  like  striper 
fishing,  he  said.  “In  the  summer  they  can 
be  40  feet  down  or  busting  on  the  surface. 
When  it  gets  about  70-75  they’re  not  going 
to  hang  out  on  top.  They  bite  better  when 
they’re  generating  power.  It’s  a  great  small- 
mouth  lake,  and  they  seem  to  inhabit  different 
habitat  from  the  browns.” 

Mark  Swann,  a  former  state  record-holder 
for  kokanee  salmon,  grew  up  fishing  Fontana 
Lake  and  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  Lake 
Jocassee.  He  started  fishing  Apalachia  in  2012. 
His  nephew  boated  one  brown  that  went 
4.5  pounds. 

“We  had  a  pretty  good  trip  the  first  time 
we  went,”  he  said.  “We  caught  seven  trout, 
the  largest  being  17  inches.  I’ve  been  trolling 
for  trout  forever.  This  is  going  to  be  as  good 
as  Jocassee  ever  was.” 

Swann  uses  spoons  like  the  Little  Cleo 
minnow-imitating  lures,  but  some  anglers  use 
live  bait,  such  as  night  crawlers.  In  the  summer 


he  uses  lead-core  line  to  get  his  offerings  down 
to  20  to  50  feet.  When  it’s  cooler  he’ll  flat  line 
Rapalas  and  other  minnow  plugs. 

“It’s  awesome  that  this  is  happening,”  he 
said  of  the  project.  “I’m  glad  to  see  the  com¬ 
mission  put  this  to  use.  1  hope  they  find  some 
other  lakes  to  do  this.  The  potential  is  great 
for  really  big  fish.” 

The  trophy  trout  fishery  at  Apalachia  is  not 
only  a  boon  to  anglers,  but  also  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  commission  biologists  to  add  to 
their  knowledge,  from  hatchery  science  to 
resource  management. 

“We’re  going  to  learn  a  lot  from  this  and 
maybe  we  will  be  able  to  apply  that  to  some 
other  places,  but  it’s  not  like  we  can  say  we’re 
going  to  start  managing  reservoirs  this  way 
in  the  mountains,”  said  Bushon.  “Apalachia 
is  a  unique  system.” 

Waters  concurred,  commenting  on  the  big 
picture  aspect  of  the  Apalachia  experiment. 

“Apalachia  is  indeed  unique.  Generally 
when  exotic  fish  are  introduced  into  a  system. 


the  impacts  on  the  existing  fishery  are  neg¬ 
ative,”  he  said.  “However  in  this  case,  we  are 
trying  to  turn  that  into  a  positive  and  utilize 
the  forage  that  is  now  available.” 

“We’re  looking  for  opportunities  to  pro¬ 
duce  trophy  fisheries.  People  want  to  catch 
big  fish,  we  want  to  provide  big  fish,”  he 
added.  “This  fits  into  our  Trout  Management 
Plan  and  part  of  our  ongoing  efforts  and  we’ll 
use  what  we  learn  here  elsewhere.  I  don’t 
anticipate  us  duplicating  this  exactly  else¬ 
where  because  we  won’t  have  these  exact 
circumstances,  but  we’ll  certainly  learn  a  lot 
about  what  we  can  do.” 

So  far  Apalachia  is  looking  like  a  successful 
experiment  and  a  place  where  trout  are  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  pound,  not  the  inch,  because 
everyone  loves  a  big  fish!  ^ 


Mike  Zlotnicki  is  the  associate  editor  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  He  may  he 
reached  at  mike.zlotnieki@newildlije.org 
01-919-707-0175. 
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At  least  one 
Wake  County 
colony  of  Mediterranean 
geckos  has  thrived  on  and 
around  a  school  campus 
for  over  30  years. 


Two  temperate  Eurasian 
species  —  the  common 
wall  lizard  and  the 
Italian  wall  lizard  — 
have  become  established 
in  several  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  states, 
and  could  almost 
certainly  survive  in 
North  Carolina  if  they 


North  Carolina  has  11  native  lizard  species, 
but  a  few  exotics  have  settled  in  our  state, 
and  more  could  be  on  the  way. 

Let's  meet  these 


Lizard  Invaders 


written  by  Jeff  Beane/  illustrated  by  Helen  Correll 
nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


Lizards,  if  numbers  are  any  indicator,  are  the  world’s  most 
successful  reptile  group,  with  some  6,000  species  recognized 
worldwide.  Some  lizards,  particularly  certain  anoles,  geckos  and 
skinks,  are  generalists  —  highly  adaptable  and  able  to  survive  in 
many  different  habitats  and  climates.  Lizards  are  often  among  the 
hrst  vertebrates  to  colonize  newly  created  habitats  such  as  newly 
formed  volcanic  islands,  or  artihcially  altered  habitats.  They  are 
similarly  good  at  surviving  in  new  places  when  transported  there 
by  humans,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally. 

North  Carolina  has  a  fairly  rich  reptile  fauna,  but  with  only 
11  native  lizards,  some  might  feel  that  we  got  short-changed  a 
little  in  the  lizard  department,  compared  to  some  other  warm  parts 
of  the  world.  That  could  change.  At  least  two  exotic  species 
have  established  breeding  populations  in  our  state,  another 
is  suspected,  and  more  may  be  coming. 


WALL 

LIZARD 


Lizards'small  size, 
speed,  climbing 
ability,  low  energy 
requirements,  toler¬ 
ance  for  temperature 
extremes  and  general¬ 
ized  feeding  habits 
make  many  lizards 
ideal  colonizers.  They 
are  good  at  hitching 
rides  and  stowing 
away  in  plants  or 
other  materials. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
GECKO 


were  introduced  here. 


GNOME  OF  THE  NIGHT 


The  Mediterranean  gecko  is  a  small,  nocturnal  lizard  native  to  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  southwestern  Asia.  Well  adapted 
to  living  around  humans,  it  has  been  accidentally  transported  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  is  now  common  over  much  of  the  southern  U.S.  and  Mexico. 
As  of  this  writing,  it  has  established  populations  in  at  least  three  North  Carolina 
counties — Wake,  New  Hanover  and  Orange  —  and  has  been  reported  from  some 
others,  including  Columbus  and  Mecklenburg.  Whether  all  reports  represent 
breeding  populations  or  stowaway  individuals  is  unknown.  Like  many  geckos, 
these  pale,  nimble,  bug-eyed  lizards  are  superb  climbers,  and  are  often  seen 
around  lights  at  night. 

By  day,  they  hide  in  cracks  and  crevices  in  and  around  buildings.  In  winter, 
they  can  survive  inside  buildings,  subsisting  on  cockroaches,  spiders, 
and  other  indoor  arthropods.  The  extent  to  which  they  may  impact 
native  lizards,  treefrogs,  or  other  native  species  through  compe¬ 
tition  is  currently  unknown. 


COMMON 
WALL  LIZARD 
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HORNED  INVADER 

The  Texas  horned  lizard,  though  it  fares  poorly  in  captivity, 
was  nonetheless  common  in  the  pet  trade  during  the  1960s 
and  ’70s  due  to  its  endearing  appearance.  As  a  result, 
released  or  escaped  individuals  have  turned  up  in  many 
places  over  the  years.  There  are  degrees  of  invasiveness, 
and  displaced  horned  lizards  are  not  believed  likely  to 
become  a  serious  environmental  threat.  But  any  time  a  new 
species  is  added  to  an  ecosystem,  someone  has  to  foot  the 
bill.  Horned  lizards  eat  mostly  ants.  They  may  compete 
with  the  native  six-lined  racerunner,  and  their  effects  on 
populations  of  our  native  ants,  including  the  Florida  har¬ 
vester  ant  (their  favorite  food)  is  unknown.  Ironically,  the 
red  imported  hre  ant  turns  the  tables  on  horned  lizards 
by  preying  on  their  eggs  and  young,  and  has  caused 
declines  in  this  species  over  much  of  its  native  range. 

The  relationship  between  this  highly  invasive  ant  and 
North  Carolina’s  horned  lizard  population  is  unknown. 


WILD  NOT 


ORNED 

ZARD 


One  population  of  Texas 
horned  lizards  became  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  sandy  residential 
area  near  Swansboro  in  Onslow 
County  in  the  1960s,  where  it  has 
persisted  ever  since,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  spread  very  far. 


GREEN  ANOLE 

(brown  phase)  brown  ANOLE 


MOST  UNWANTED 

The  brown  anole  is  a  small,  agile  lizard  native  to 
the  West  Indies,  but  now  widely  distributed  in 
the  Southeastern  U.S.  It  may  have  hrst  arrived 
in  Florida  as  early  as  the  late  1800s,  and  now 
occurs  in  nearly  all  parts  of  that  state.  Brown 
anoles  have  been  documented  or  otherwise  reli¬ 
ably  reported  from  at  least  two  localities  near 
Wrightsville  Beach  in  New  Hanover  County,  and 
have  also  turned  up  in  garden  centers  in  the 
Raleigh-Durham  area,  as  stowaways  in  potted 
plants.  So  far,  there  is  no  sign  of  populations 


persisting  for  very  long.  We  need  to  keep  it  that 
way.  Brown  anoles  represent  a  potential  threat  to 
our  native  green  anole,  and  probably  other  native 
species.  Although  slightly  smaller  and  more  terres¬ 
trial  than  green  anoles,  they  are  more  aggressive, 
and  better  competitors  for  resources.  In  many 
parts  of  Florida  they  have  displaced  or  nearly 
eliminated  the  green  anole.  Hopefully,  our  coldest 
winters  will  prove  deterrent  to  this  potentially 
very  invasive  species.  Stricter  regulations  on  trop¬ 
ical  plant  imports  would  also  help. 
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U.  TOKAY  GECKO 


and  Nile  monitor,  are  voracious  predators  on 
smaller  lizards.  These  “lizard  wars”  are  just  one 
aspect  of  the  unstable  and  unhealthy  ecosystems 
resulting  from  multiple  exotic  introductions. 

Lizards  are  fascinating  and  beautiful  animals, 
with  remarkable  adaptations.  But  we  need  to 
conserve  and  promote  our  native  species — we 
don’t  need  more  lizard  invaders. 


TROPICAL  HOUSE 
GECKO 


OTHERS  ON  THE  WAY?  . 

At  least  one  Indo-Pacihc  gecko  turned  up 
in  Randolph  County  several  years  ago,  but  no 
populations  have  been  reported.  A  number  of  Tokay 
geckos  were  reported  living  around  an  apartment  complex 
in  Chapel  Hill  for  a  time  before  they  disappeared;  it  is 
unknown  if  they  were  breeding.  Individual  green  iguanas 
are  occasionally  seen  in  suburban  neighborhoods,  but  they 
typically  only  live  for  a  season,  succumbing  to  cold  soon  after 
the  hrst  frost.  The  tropical  house  gecko,  or  wood  slave,  is 
another  good  colonizer  and  potential  invader. 

Fortunately,  most  lizard  (and  other  animal)  introductions 
involve  individuals  that  do  not  survive  for  long.  North  Car¬ 
olina  is  also  fortunate  to  have  winters  that  most  tropical 
lizards  can’t  tolerate.  But  with  our  climate  changing,  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  increase  of  only  a  few  degrees  could  be 

enough  to  allow  some  species  a  foothold. 
Florida,  with  its  much  more  reptile- 
friendly  climate,  now  has  many 
more  introduced  lizards  than 
native  ones,  and  the  exotics  com¬ 
pete  with  both  native  species  and 
each  other.  Aggressive  species,  like 
the  tropical  house  gecko,  are  displac¬ 
ing  earlier  arrivals  like  the  Mediterranean 
gecko,  while  larger  lizards,  like  the  Tokay 
gecko,  knight  anole,  black-and-white  tegu 


Get  Outside 

Unless  you  live  in  Raleigh,  Cary,  Wilmington,  Swansboro,  or  another  city 
or  town  with  a  known  population  of  exotic  lizards,  you’re  not  likely  to  see 
any,  unless  by  chance  you  encounter  someone’s  escaped  pet.  Even  in  areas 
that  do  have  exotic  lizards,  most  colonies  are  thus  far  localized  in  small 
areas  and  individuals  are  wary,  secretive  and  difficult  to  see.  But  be  on  the 
lookout,  especially  for  the  Mediterranean  gecko,  which  seems  to  be 
advancing  quickly.  Report  any  suspected  sightings  of  exotic  lizards  to  the 
North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  try  to  get  pho¬ 
tographs  if  you  can.  Mediterranean  gecko  sightings  may  also  be  reported 
to  Gecko  Watch,  a  citizen  science  project  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Natural  History  Museum:  www.nhm.org/site/activities-programs/ 
citizen-science  /geckowatch. 

Don’t  ever  move  lizards  or  other  animals  from  one  place  to  another — 
it  can  cause  great  harm  to  native  species  and  ecosystems.  Any  animals 
kept  as  short-term  pets  should  be  released  back  exactly  where  they  were 
found.  Long-term  pets  should  not  be  released  anywhere.  Learn  our 
native  lizards  well,  so  that  you  can  recognize  invaders  if  you  see  them. 


INDO-PACIFIC 

GECKO 


Read  and  Find  Out 

■  “Reptiles  of  North  Carolina”  by  William  M.  Palmer 
and  Alvin  L.  Braswell,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1995. 

■  “Lizards  and  Crocodilians  of  the  Southeast”  by 
Whit  Gibbons,  Judy  Greene  and  Tony  Mills, 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  2009. 

■  “A  Runaway  Train  in  the  Making:  The  Exotic 
Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Turtles,  and  Crocodilians  of 
Llorida”  by  Walter  E.  Meshaka,  Jr,  Herpetological 
Conservation  6ar  Biology,  vol.  6,  Monograph  1,  2011. 


In  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 

■  “A  Little  Bit  of  Texas”  by  Jeff  Beane,  July  2001. 

■  “Leapin’  Lizards”  by  Jeff  Beane,  August  2004. 


Lind  out  more  about  Project  W'lLD  Workshops  and  liter¬ 
ature  at  the  Wildlife  Commission’s  website  at  ncwildlife.org. 


Indo-Pacific  geckos 
are  particularly 
good  colonizers 
because  they  are 
parthenogenetic  — 
that  is,  only  females 
exist  and  therefore 
just  one  individual 
could  potentially 
start  a  population. 
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Remember  the  Anoles: 

Is  it  a  green  anole  or  a  brown  anole? 


Two  Activities 

l)  Copy  the  design  at  125%  on  sturdy  paper. 
(67lb  cover  stock  works  well.)  Cut  the 
whole  design  out  and  fold  in  half  length¬ 
wise.  Accordion  fold  the  squares  and  play 
around  with  it,  comparing  the  green  and 
brown  anoles. 


2)  Print  the  design  twice  on  sturdy  paper. 
Cut  out  all  12  squares.  Shuffle  the  cards 
and  place  face  down.  One  player  begins. 
Turn  one  card  over,  then  another.  If  they 
match  keep  them  and  go  again.  If  they  do 
not  match,  turn  both  face  down  and  the 
next  player  takes  a  turn.  The  player  with 
the  most  cards  wins. 
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Jacksonville  Welcomes  New  Boating  Access 


An  artist's  rendering  of  the  new  boating  access  area  in  Jacksonville.  The 
new  facility  has  66  trailer  parking  spaces  and  57  single-vehicle  spaces. 


COl'RfLSY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  JACKSONVILLE 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
parinered  with  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
and  Onslow  County  to  host  a  grand  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Jacksonville  Landing  Boating 
Access  Area  on  the  New  River  in  November. 

The  new  boating  access  area,  located  at 
f35  S.  Marine  Blvd,  features  three  ADA-acces¬ 
sible  boat  ramps,  a  canoe-kayak  access  from 
a  sandy  beach,  bathroom  facilities  and  a 
paved  boardwalk  and  sidewalk  that  connect 
all  site  amenities.  It  replaces  the  old,  single¬ 
boat  ramp  access  area  across  the  river,  which 
is  now  closed. 

The  site  offers  abundant  parking  with  66 
trailer  spaces  —  three  of  which  are  ADA  acces¬ 
sible —  and  57  single-vehicle  spaces,  includ¬ 
ing  three  ADA-accessible  spaces. 

The  new  site  provides  access  to  the  New 
River,  which  is  classihed  as  “joint  waters” 
with  the  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  at  this 
location.  Anglers  hshing  this  section  of  the 
river  can  expect  to  catch  sea  trout,  flounder 
and  other  saltwater  species.  Upstream  of 
the  site  is  classified  as  inland  waters,  where 
anglers  can  expect  to  catch  freshwater  species 
such  as  largemouth  bass,  various  sunhshes 
and  cathsh. 

The  grand  opening  began  with  opening 
remarks  from  Jacksonville  Mayor  Sammy 
Phillips,  Onslow  County  Commissioner  Paul 
Buchanan  and  Erik  Christofferson,  chief  of 
the  Commission’s  Division  of  Engineering 
and  Lands  Management. 

“The  Wildlife  Commission,  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  and  Onslow  County  each 
launched  a  boat  at  the  new  site,  symbolically 
representing  the  partnership  that  made  this 
project  possible,”  Christofferson  said. 
“Facilities  of  this  scale  could  not  be  built 
without  the  help  of  our  local  partners,  the 
Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  and  especially 
the  support  of  the  local  legislators  —  Reps. 
Millis,  Cleveland  and  Shepard  and  Senator 
Brown.  Without  everyone’s  support,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  achieve  this  type  of  success.” 


Amenities  planned  for  the  new  boating 
access  area  in  the  future  include  a  fishing 
pier  and  a  visitors’  center. 

“This  is  a  great  day  for  Onslow  County,” 
Buchanan  said.  “We  are  so  happy  to  open  this 
boating  access  area  to  accommodate  our  local 
boaters,  anglers  and  commercial  hsherman. 
More  importantly,  what  this  brings  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  an  opportunity  to  promote  tourism 
and  provide  another  way  for  visitors  to  experi¬ 
ence  what  Onslow  County  has  to  offer.” 

As  part  of  the  partnership,  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  will  be  responsible  for  all  site 
maintenance,  which  includes  grass  cutting, 
trash  pickup  and  facility  cleaning,  and  the 
Wildlife  Commission  will  replace  and  repair 
infrastructure,  such  as  the  boat  ramps,  boat 
docks,  parking  lot  and  hshing  pier. 


The  Commission  paid  for  the  construction 
of  the  project  with  a  $650,000  Coastal  Recre¬ 
ational  Fishing  License  grant,  $380,000  from 
Sport  Fish  Restoration  funds,  a  $1,000  grant 
from  the  N.C.  Public  Access  Foundation,  and 
other  monies.  The  NCPAF  is  a  non-proht 
organization  that  works  to  promote  and  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  many  of  the  state’s  water  bodies. 

Onslow  County  contributed  $400,000  to 
the  project  and  provided  the  waterfront  prop¬ 
erty  and  access,  while  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
paid  $1.5  million  for  extra  land  to  make  the 
site  larger  and  to  demolish  old  buildings.  i| 

“This  is  a  wonderful  facility  that  celebrates  • 
the  collaboration  that  it  took  to  make  it  hap-  , 
pen,  and  causes  us  to  have  great  faith  in  the  ' 
future  for  what  it  can  bring,”  said  Jacksonville 
Mayor  Sammy  Phillips. 


N  EWS  LETTE  R 


Get  N.C.  Wildlife  Update— news  induding  season  dates,  bag  limits, 
legislative  updates  and  more-delivered  to  your  Inbox  from  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Sign  up  at  ncwildlife.org/enews. 
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Recycled  Flooring  for  the  Birds 


When  a  clogged  drain  caused  exten¬ 
sive  water  damage  to  some  cypress 
flooring  at  the  Nature  Research  Center  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh, 
Michael  Shelton  had  a  choice.  Discard  or 
hnd  a  new  use  for  the  boards. 

Shelton  the  facility  engineer, 
said,  “We  installed 
cypress  because  it  was 
environmentally  friendly. 

The  trees  came  from  a  river 
bottom  in  Florida.  I  contacted 
Erik  and  asked  if  he  could  use  it 
and  we  agreed  upon  bird  houses.” 

Erik  Christofferson,  chief  of 
engineering  and  lands  management 
at  the  commission,  got  Sam  Seamster 
involved.  Seamster  runs  the  Dan  River 
WISe  program  (Wildlife  Inmate 
Services).  After  receiving  the  flooring, 
Seamster  and  his  crew  of  inmates 
built  two  prototypes  and  sent  them 
to  Shelton. 


“I  liked  them  so  much  that  we  put  a 
plaque  on  one  and  gave  it  to  departing 
[DENR]  Director  Skvarla,”  said  Shelton. 

The  plan  was  to  sell  the  boxes — a  blue¬ 
bird  box  and  a  wren  box  —  in  the  museum 
gift  shop  and  split  the  revenue.  The  hrst 
batch  of  three  dozen  sold  out  in  a  day. 
Seamster  then  ramped  up  production. 
“We  created  a  sort  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  line,”  he  said.  “We  had  to  make 
a  kit  of  pieces,  stack  ‘em  up  and 
then  put  them  together.  We 
didn’t  plane  the  second  batch 
because  people  like  the 
old  hnish  and  heel 
marks.”  The  second 
batch  of  140  bluebird 
nesting  boxes  and 
40  wren  nesting 
boxes  was 
delivered  to 
the  museum  in 
mid-January. 


I  n  Mar(;h'‘%iB*Aprit,  theSe's^asons'are  bpen'irp”'^^ 
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Hatchery  Sup^rted  MouiUain  Trput; 

No  fishing  March  1-April  3.  Season  opens 
April  4-July  15. 


Light  Geese  (Snow,  Blue  and  Ross'): 

Through  March  7.  Electronic  calls  and  unplugged 
guns  permitted. 


Roanoke  River  Striped  Bass  Management 
Area:  March  1-April  30  (unless  closed  or 
extended  by  proclamation,  18-inch  minimum, 
no  fish  between  22-27  inches  in  length. 

Wild  Turkey:  Youth  Week  —  April  4-April  10, 
2015.  Statewide  Spring  Season  —  April  11- 
May  9,  2015.  Daily  limit  1,  possession  limit  2. 


There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  feral 
swine,  groundhog,  striped  skunk,  nutria  and 
armadillo.  There  is  an  open  season  for  taking 
beaver  with  firearms  or  bow  and  arrow  during  any 
other  open  season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  latest  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting 
and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits  and 
applicable  maps  or  visit  ncwildlife.org. 


First  Felony  Charges  for  Theft  of  Venus  Flytraps  from  Wild 


A  wildlife  officer  with  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  made  the  first 
arrests  as  a  felony  olfense  for 
removal  of  Venus  flytraps  from 
the  wild.  Prior  to  Dec.  1,  2014, 
Venus  flytrap  poaching  had 
been  a  misdemeanor  offense. 

Wildlife  Officer  Fred 
Gorchess  had  been  investi¬ 
gating  reports  of  suspicious 
activity  at  Holly  Shelter  Game 
Land  in  Pender  County  for 
several  weeks.  On  January  3, 
with  assistance  from  Pender 
County  Sheriff’s  deputies,  he  apprehended  four  men  with  970  Venus 
flytraps  in  their  possession. 

Venus  flytraps  are  rare,  carnivorous  plants  that  feed  on  insects  and 
grow  in  swamps  and  bogs  that  can  be  found  on  Wildlife  Commission 
game  lands  in  Pender,  Brunswick,  Onslow  and  New  Hanover  counties. 
The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  estimates  only 
35,000  plants  remain  in  the  wild,  citing  poaching  as  a  major  threat. 


State  law  N.C.  G.S.  §14-129.3  elevated  Venus  flytrap  poaching  from  a 
misdemeanor  to  felony  status  and  went  into  effect  Dec.  1,  2014.  If  con¬ 
victed,  the  men  face  up  to  29  months  in  prison  and  hnes.  Each  plant 
taken  is  considered  an  individual  offense.  Previously,  as  a  misdemeanor, 
the  maximum  fine  was  $50. 

“Venus  flytraps  are  an  important  part  of  the  ecological  integrity  of 
these  conserved  lands,”  said  Mallory  Martin,  chief  deputy  director 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  “Removal  is  not  only  a  theft  of  a  protected 
resource,  but  intentional  damage  to  the  natural  landscape.” 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  save  the  plants  and  replant  them  in  the 
area  from  which  they  were  taken  at  an  appropriate  time. 

“Venus  flytraps  are  a  unique  and  important  part  of  southeastern 
North  Carolina’s  ecosystem,”  said  District  Attorney  Ben  David.  “I 
am  proud  that  the  Fifth  District  will  be  the  hrst  to  prosecute  the  new 
felony  charge  and  commend  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
for  their  enforcement  of  the  law.” 

The  district  attorney’s  office  listed  those  arrested  as  Jimmy  Wortham, 
23;  Paul  Simmons,  49;  Paul  Simmons,  Jr.,  22,  all  of  Holden  Beach; 
and  Malcolm  Douglas  Massey,  30,  of  Supply. 

The  public  can  assist  wildlife  officers  in  preventing  conservation 
crimes  by  reporting  suspicious  activities  and  violations  anytime  to 
the  Wildlife  Commission  at  1-800-662-7137. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday,  Feb.  27-March  1 

The  35th  Annual  Dixie  Deer  Classic  will 
be  held  at  the  State  Fairgrounds.  This 
family-friendly  exposition  will  include 
the  N.C.  State  Turkey  Calling  Champi¬ 
onship,  a  3D  archery  tournament,  edu¬ 
cational  seminars  and  much  more.  Visit 
dixiedeerclassic.org  to  learn  more. 

Friday- Sun  DAY,  March  20-March  22 

Outdoor  enthusiasts  will  enjoy  three 
days  of  hunting  and  fishing  exhibitors, 
wildlife  art,  decoys,  boats,  fly  fishing 
demos,  camping,  outfitters,  sportfish¬ 
ing  simulator,  contests,  archery  demos 
wildlife  photography  and  fun  for  the 
entire  family  at  the  Cape  Fear  Wildlife 
Expo.  Visit  capefearwildlifeexpo.com 
to  learn  more. 

Saturday,  April  25 

The  North  Carolina  Bluebird  Society’s 
2015  Annual  Meeting  will  held  at  The 
Summit  Center  at  Haw  River  State  Park. 
The  public  is  welcome  to  attend  and  hear 
great  speakers  and  enjoy  lunch.  Regis¬ 
tration  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  with  a  fee 
of  $14.00  which  covers  the  meeting 
and  lunch.  Additional  meeting  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  at  ncbluebird.org/ 
or  by  calling  336-764-0226. 

Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before  trav¬ 
eling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be  conservation- 
oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months 
in  advance  to  mike.zlotnicki(S)ncwildlife.org,  or  call 
919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME  LICENSES 


Help  conserve  wildlife  for  future  generations. 

In  1981,  hunters,  anglers  and  wildlife  enthusiasts 
became  shareholders  in  an  innovative  investment 
and  conservation  program  called  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 

Today,  the  commission  has  19  different  life¬ 
time  licenses  in  five  categories:  Infant,  Youth, 
Adult,  Senior  and  Disabled. 

The  endowment  fund  for  wildlife  was  a  simple 
yet  revolutionary  idea:  Create  a  lifetime  inland 
fishing  or  hunting  license.  Put  the  license  fees  into 
a  special  fund.  Spend  the  accrued  interest,  not  the 
principal,  on  programs  and  projects  that  benefit 
fish  and  wildlife.  To  learn  more  or  to  purchase  a 
lifetime  license  visit  ncwildlife.org/licensing  or 
call  1-888-248-6834. 
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Big  BOW  Weekend  in  April 

I  .  cducalion  should  check  out  the  com- 

mission’s  Becoming  An  Outdoors -Woman 
weekend  on  April  17-19  at  the  YMCA  Camp 
Harrison  at  Herring  Ridge  in  Wilkes  County. 

The  cost  of  the  workshop  is  $225.  Fee 
includes  all  instruction,  program  materials, 
use  of  demonstration  equipment,  meals 
and  lodging. 

Lodging  is  at  Camp  Harrison,  located  off 
NC  Hw)'  18  South  in  Boomer,  N.C.,  in  Wilkes 
County  between  North  Wilkesboro  and  Lenoir. 
The  camp  is  nestled  in  the  beautiful  Brushy 
Mountains,  offering  2,000  acres  of  woods, 
streams,  and  trails  centered  around  140-acre 
Lake  Broyhill.  Group  cabins  have  bunk-style 
beds;  bathrooms  include  hot  showers. 

Classes  include  archery,  kayaking,  fishing, 
outdoor  cooking,  wilderness  survival,  turkey 
hunting,  fly-tying,  shotgun,  canoeing,  pistol,  bird  watching,  map  &  compass,  motorboat 
skills  and  many  others. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  100  participants.  Registrations  are  accepted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis;  sessions  are  filled  in  the  same  way.  Your  registration  check  will  be  returned  if 
enrollment  is  full,  but  you  can  request  to  be  on  the  wait  list. 

Partial  scholarships  are  available,  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  past  participants. 
Please  contact  BOW  Coordinator  BB  Gillen  for  more  information  at  (919)  218-3638  or  at 
bb.gillen@ncwildhfe.org.  Go  to  ncwildlife.org/Learning  for  more  information. 
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odd  Deer  Shot  in  Catawba  County 

When  Philip  Hedrick  of  Claremont  went  deer  hunting 
December  30  in  Catawba  County,  he  was  hoping 
for  meat  for  his  freezer.  He  got  that  and  a  nice  hunting  tale 
to  tell  as  well. 

“1  never  saw  the  deer  before,”  he  said.  ‘T  shot  it  at  about 
5  pm.  When  1  got  to  it  1  noticed  the  rack  still  had  velvet  on 
it.  I  put  it  on  the  four-wheeler  and  hauled  it  back  to  the 
house  and  then  found  out  he  was  she.” 

It  turns  out  the  “buck”  had  a  nice  7-point  rack  but  lacked 
the  other  equipment  most  bucks  have.  Hedrick  probably — 
not  certainly — harvested  a  rack  doe. 

“It’s  unusual,  but  we  hear  an  instance  or  two  about  this 
every  year,”  said  Evin  Stanford,  deer  biologist  for  the  com¬ 
mission.  “Most  commonly  the  deer  is  believed  to  be  a 
pseudohermaphrodite,  particularly  if  the  deer  has  hard¬ 
ened  antlers.  Pseudohermaphroditism  happens  with  some 
frequency  in  other  mammals,  including  humans.  This  condi¬ 
tion  could  have  resulted  in  the  deer  having  malformed  male  reproductive  organs  inside  the  body 
cavity.  You  don’t  know  for  sure  unless  you  go  inside  and  look.  However,  if  this  particular  deer 
didn’t  have  hardened  antlers,  it  certainly  could  have  been  a  doe.  It  is  a  curiosity.” 

Hedrick  used  a  Remington  M700  in  .300  Win.  Mag.  and  Leupold  scope  to  bag  the  doe. 
“I’ve  been  hunting  close  to  40  years  and  I’ve  never  seen  one,”  he  said.  “I’ll  probably  never 
see  it  again.” 
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NATURE  S  WAYS 


Where  Did  the  Phrase ''Thin  as  a 
Rail"  Come  From? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


THE  FAMILIAR  CLICHE,  "tHIN  AS  A  RAIL,”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Abraham  Lincoln's  famous  adolescent  occupation,  or  for  that  matter,  his  lanky 
build. “Thin  as  a  raiT’originated  a  long,  long,  time  ago  through  astute  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  body  form  of  some  of  the  most  interesting,  but  least  familiar, 
of  our  native  birds — the  marsh-dwelling  rails.  North  Carolina  has  six  species  of 
these  curious  and  hard  to  see  birds,  all  tightly  tied  to  different  marsh  habitats. 
Rails  have  several  adaptations  to  living  in  deep  grasses. 


ROUNDED  WING 


That  famous  old  saying  arose  from  the 
extremely  narrow,  but  deep  bodies  of 
the  birds,  which  allows  them  to  pass 
easily  through  the  dense  vegetation. 


Rails  have  short,  rounded  wings  that  fit  close  to  the 
body,  again  assisting  passage  through  thick  vegeta¬ 
tion.  However,  most  are  relatively  slow  and  hesitant 
fliers,  and  they  prefer  to  flee  on  foot  rather  than  take 
flight.  In  spite  of  their  rather  weak-appearing  flight, 
rails  do  migrate  long  distances. 


Rails  also  have  proportionately  long  legs  and  very 
long  toes.  Long  legs  allow  them  to  wade  shallow 
waters,  while  the  long  toes  provide  floatation  on 
the  soft  muds  that  often  underlay  marshes. 


While  they  appear  to  be  very  secretive  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  behavior,  most  rails,  even  the  tiny  black  rail, 
have  loud  calls  that  can  carry  long  distances.  Sound 
is  far  and  away  the  most  effective  way  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  others  of  the  same  species  in  the  dense 
habitats  they  inhabit. 


RAI  LS  CALLI  NC 


YELLOW  RAIL 


Unfortunately,  most  rails  live  in  wetland  habitats  that  have 
suffered  tremendous  losses.  Two  of  our  species,  the  black 
rail  and  the  yellow  rail,  have  experienced  significant  pop¬ 
ulation  declines  as  their  specialized,  high  marsh  habitats 
have  disappeared. 
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Back  Into  Wilson 

written  by  Jim  Dean 


OUR 


NATURAL  H  ERI 


MKKI  DE4N 

''The  whole  remote 
area  is  a  time  capsule, 
and  you  shed  100 
years  of  civilization 
getting  there." 


The  drive  across  the  Piedmont  and  into  the  foot¬ 
hills  last  April  swiftly  skirted  the  cities  and  towns 
I’d  been  obliged  to  pass  through  the  hrst  time  I’d  made 
this  journey  over  50  years  earlier.  A  few  miles  past 
Collettsville,  1  turned  off  onto  the  Brown  Mountain 
Beach  Road  that  follows  Wilson  Creek  10  or  so 

miles  to  Edgemont. 

This  small  village  lies  deep 
in  a  mountainous  fold  in  what  is 
now  a  part  of  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  and  the  only  other  entries 
are  a  few  winding  logging  roads 
that  dip  12  to  20  or  more  miles 
into  the  valley  The  whole  remote 
area  is  a  time  capsule,  and  you 
shed  a  100  years  of  civilization 
getting  there. 

I  originally  came  here  to  fish 
wild  trout  streams  and  their  trib¬ 
utaries — Upper,  Steels,  Harper, 
Tost  Cove  and  Wilson  —  and  I 
have  hiked  the  long,  steep  trails 
to  hsh  their  remote  stretches  countless  times.  Wilson 
Creek  is  particularly  special  to  me — my  nearly  life¬ 
long  home  water.  1  knew  it  the  hrst  time  1  saw  her 
lovely  pools  and  riffles  and  realized  that  she  would  be 
no  easy  conquest.  She  still  sweetly  holds  my  hand, 
and  that  is  all  an  aging  angler  can  ask.  Together,  we 
have  missed  only  one  Opening  Day  anniversary  in  all 
these  years. 

Old  habits  become  ritual  and  when  I  reached  the 
hrst  turnout  just  past  Brown  Mountain  Beach,  I  pulled 
over  and  popped  in  a  favorite  cassette  of  traditional 
mountain  music  and  bluegrass.  Then  I  poked  along 
the  narrow  gravel  road  trailing  a  plume  of  dust  while 
staying  away  from  the  unstable  edge,  especially  where 
the  road  runs  high  above  the  creek  gorge. 

Most  of  the  old  gang  had  gathered  when  I  reached 
Alvin  Johnson’s  cabin  in  Edgemont,  but  some  dear  faces 
were  absent.  Alvin’s  father  A.j.  and  his  old  friend  Reid 
Bahnson,  had  been  our  mentors  in  the  early  years  — 
both  now  gone  —  but  Alvin  bad  inherited  the  cabin 
and  still  hosts  our  annual  Opening  Day  celebration. 
Old  friends,  Andy  Aretakis,  Bob  Brown,  Jeremy  Grady, 
Dick  Hawes  and  Tom  Cooper  were  among  those  to 
greet  me.  For  over  30  years,  Tom  and  I  shared  a  tiny 
cabin  behind  Archie  Coffey’s  store  in  Edgemont,  but 
Tom  recently  bought  a  cabin  near  Alvin’s,  and  some 
of  us  would  be  staying  there.  Shortly  after  1  arrived, 
my  son  Scott,  who  has  fished  these  streams  with  us 


for  years,  drove  into  the  yard  with  his  wife,  Nikki. 
They  had  plans  for  me. 

“Where  are  you  going  to  fish  tomorrow?”  Scott 
asked.  “Oh,  probably  somewhere  close,”  I  said. 

“Well,  you  haven’t  been  back  into  the  middle  trail 
on  Wilson  since  you  broke  that  Achilles’  tendon 
several  years  ago,”  he  told  me.  1  should  point  out  that 
this  trail  is  a  steep  mile-and-a-half  hike  to  the  creek, 
and  it  was  never  a  piece  of  cake  even  when  1  was 
much  younger. 

“We  want  you  to  go  in  with  us,”  said  Scott.  “Nikki’s 
never  seen  this  water.  Besides,  you’re  in  pretty  good 
shape  (he  diplomatically  avoided  adding,  ‘for  an  old 
goat  of  74’).” 

1  shook  my  head  doubtfully.  “No  excuses,”  he 
said.  “You’re  going,  even  if  we  have  to  drag  you  out 
by  your  heels.” 

The  next  morning,  we  drove  up  the  ridge  and 
walked  out  on  the  big  rock  at  the  trailhead.  Far  across 
the  valley,  we  could  see  Grandfather  Mountain  wreathed 
in  mist.  We  started  down,  and  1  had  to  admit  that  I 
seemed  to  be  having  no  problems.  We  passed  the  cave 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  other  landmarks,  then  began 
to  follow  the  spring  run  that  plunges  swiftly  down 
the  mountain.  Every  step  was  wonderfully  familiar, 
every  rock  and  root  I  had  ever  used  to  brace  a  foot 
was  still  there. 

At  the  bottom,  we  rigged  up  our  fly  rods  and  began 
to  work  our  way  upstream.  1  showed  Nikki  some  good 
spots  and  how  best  to  fish  them  (Scott  already  knew 
this  water  well),  but  we  caught  only  a  few  small  trout. 
Then,  I  saw  a  footprint. 

“1  think  someone’s  ahead  of  us,”  I  said.  Soon,  we 
ran  into  two  other  fishermen.  After  we  moved  to  a 
stretch  they  hadn’t  hshed,  our  luck  improved. 

Fate  in  the  afternoon,  we  walked  back  down¬ 
stream  to  a  large  rock  beside  the  creek.  I  showed  them 
the  spot  on  that  rock  where,  on  an  unusually  warm 
opening  day  in  1978, 1  had  found  Tom  and  Andy  sit¬ 
ting  buck  naked  sipping  something  clear  and  volatile 
out  of  a  plastic  Maalox  bottle.  I  had  stripped,  leaped 
in,  and  quickly  discovered  the  water  temperature  w'as 
48.  They  passed  me  the  bottle,  and  Andy  had  used 
the  self-timer  on  his  camera  to  preserve  the  moment. 

Tm  not  sure  Nikki  needs  to  see  that  old  photo,  but 
she  took  one  of  Scott  and  me.  We  began  walking  out. 
Thirty-hve  minutes  later  we  were  at  the  top  and  sip¬ 
ping  cold  celebratory  beers.  1  wasn’t  even  very  sore 
the  next  day,  and  I  knew  they  had  been  right.  It’s 
really  never  over  until  it’s  really  over. 
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Liuh'hug  on  TrumiHiviiic 


OUTDOOR  MOMENT 


IN  THE  MAY*JUNE  ISSUE 


4  MASSES  OF  ANIMALS 

The  sight  of  large,  natural  assemblages 
of  animals  fascinates  us  humans,  and 
North  Carolina  offers  plenty  of  such 
wildlife  spectacles. 

NATURAL  BASS 

Phelps  Lake,  a  natural  lake  near 
Creswell,  can  produce  excellent  top- 
water  fishing  for  largemouth  bass 
in  early  spring. 

TOUCH  TOMS 

If  gobblers  fail  to  respond  to  calls,  is 
it  time  to  set  up  near  a  feeding  area 
rather  than  a  strutting  area? 
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